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T has undoubtedly been noted by many 

readers of THE WRITER that, while our 
editorial policy has been constructive in mat- 
ters of technique and markets as they affect 
the individual writer, it has so far been 
frankly destructive or noncommittal toward 
all the agencies which offer their services to 
the writer and toward any “movement” in 
literature. I choose the beginning of a new 
year aS an appropriate time to announce a 
change of policy, or rather the introduction 
of an added policy, which may have impor- 
tant consequences on the character of this 
magazine. 

However sound the advice on technical 
problems, and however accurate and up to 
date the information concerning markets of- 
fered to writers in magazines and books, he 
who works alone, outside the circles which re- 
volve around the publishing houses and edi- 
torial offices of large cities, does, it must be 
admitted, labor under disadvantages. Espe- 
cially does he suffer from lack of unbiased 
critical opinion of his work. This need is 
vital. 

“The successful writer often does not know 
whether or not he has succeeded in conveying 
the thought he intended,’ comments Mr. 
Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, editor of “Adven- 
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ture,” in his book, “Fundamentals of Fiction 
Writing”: 

“Naturally enough,” he says, “authors are 
inclined to a kind of reversed ostrich habit. 
If a point was clear to them when they wrote 
it, they take for granted that it must be clear 
to the reader. They forget that they have 
full knowledge of all that is or happens in 
their fiction, while the reader can know only 
what comes to him from the printed page. 
Often when an editor points out an unclear- 
ness they argue with him, blissfully ignoring 
the fact that the editor is himself a reader 
and that the reader found it unclear. Possibly 
the author proves his case — that is, he points 
out other passages in the story which do clear 
up the unclearness, if the reader remembers 
them and makes the correct inferences and 
connections. The fact that, in the actual test, 
these passages failed to produce the intended 
results on the reader slides off the author like 
water off a duck. Still less does he get the 
idea that a reader should n’t be distracted 
from the story by being compelled to go into 
a more or less complicated reasoning process 
in order to get what should have been handed 
to him on a platter. Even if several editor- 
readers found the point unclear, he stands 
by his guns.” 
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If experienced writers must sometimes be 
straightened out on their lack of clarity in 
personal conferences with editors or literary 
agents who have good business reasons for 
straightening them out, what of the writer 
at a distance who has no such connections? 
And yet it is not a subtile problem of tech- 
nique at point, but only an issue which might 
well be settled by a jury of reasonable men 
who have never seen the inside of an editorial 
office. How much more valuable can such 
criticism be if the jurors have even a smatter- 
ing of technical and professional knowledge? 

Much as the writer may require unbiased 
criticism of his work on points of technique, 
he needs still more the inspiration of work- 
ing together with others. Everyone knows of 
cases where mere association with creative 
workers has brought to life talent which 
would otherwise have lain dormant, and, al- 
though this can never be proved, we ail are 
quite certain that talent has frequently 
languished, not for mere lack of sympathy, 
but for want of a worker on the bench along- 
side. There appears to be something social 
in the very nature of artistic creation. It 
may be argued that the finished work of a 
master should be both sufficient example and 
inspiration to the student. But it isn’t — it 
never has been. Studying the work of a mas- 
ter is a far different thing from studying 
under a master. The copyist never goes be- 
yond the original — the apostle or the co- 
worker frequently does. The history of paint- 
ing, sculpture, and music contains abundant 
evidence of this. 

I have touched upon two needs of the 
developing writer, professional or amateur: 
first that of a jury to decide whether or not 
he has written as he thinks; second, of as- 
sociation with a group of co-workers. There 
is one other, of cardinal importance. It is of 
a laboratory where he can test out by trial 
and error the relation of his individual talents 
to the demands of the reading public. It is 
especially important that he learn of his 
capacities or limitations before he proceed 
far in his professional career. I believe that 


more modern writers of real promise have 
been ruined by early success in a special 
restricted field —a certain type or genre of 
writing — than by any other agency. A negro 
story, say, sells for a good price — second 
brings still more. The writer throws up his 
regular job at once and starts to grind out 
negro stories. When it is too late he discovers 
that he is good for nothing else. Writing to 
a pattern has set his creative imagination in 
a groove. Instead of an explorer he has be- 
come a miner, and his vein runs out. He might 
have learned to experiment a little if he had 
had the opportunity. What is the remedy, 
but to find an experimental laboratory? 

For the past year I have been looking about 
for some individual, some institution, some 
idea which promised to fulfill these three 
needs, willing to give full editorial support 
to any that showed real promise. For a long 
time I found nothing. During this time I have 
talked to many editors, and many writers. I 
have had thousands of letters from all kinds 
of people interested in writing for publication. 
I have read most of the advertisements of 
the agencies which proffer aid to the writer 
and I have examined many of their “proposi- 
tions.” 

Correspondence schools, literary agents, 
manuscript critics, literary bureaus, publish- 
ing clubs, literary societies —a strange mix- 
ture of vanity peddling, fool-baiting and 
commercialized pedantry, with here and there 
someone of real capacity, something of real 
value. But the good things are mostly one- 
man affairs—to advertise them would 
destroy their usefulness to the limited few 
who are profiting from them. The literary 
agent is a real aid to well established writers, 
practically none to the unknown. There seems 
to be a place for the manuscript critic. But 
an expansion of any of the existing agencies 
to render service to all those who needed help 
seemed on the face of it impossible. 

Yet out of this chaos, from a direction 
where we expected nothing, something real 
began to emerge. A rather half-hearted edi- 
torial experiment suddenly struck fire: the 
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establishment of a Manuscript Club Depart- 
ment. The Manuscript Club wasn’t a new 
idea, but an old one that had been working 
with variable degrees of success in isolated 
places throughout the country. No one of 
influence had ever chosen to stand as its 
sponsor except locally. At first, I distrusted it. 
It had too many of the earmarks of amateur- 
ism. But the evidence began to pile up; here 
and there were isolated cases of truly as- 
tounding performances. While in some cases 
the application of the idea was amateurish 
and a rank failure, in others it was distinctly 
professional and entirely successful. Some of 
the reasons for failure and some of the reasons 
for success began to appear. Gradually, the 
assurance came that the manuscript club idea 
contained the essence of all that other things 
lacked, at least in so far as the practical needs 
of the writer were concerned. At its best, it 
was at once a jury of criticism, a clinical lab- 
oratory of talent, and a social organization 
of co-workers. But it was something a little 
more than that. 

Not long ago I clipped, for my scrap book, 
this from a book review by Mr. H. L. 
Mencken: “Her style is not a mere gift of 
God; she acquired it by long and hard efforts 
to write advertisements that would fetch home 
the bacon. It suggests the thought that the 
American literati of tomorrow will probably 
come out of advertising offices, instead of out 
of newspaper offices as in the past. The ad- 
vertisement copy-writers in fact have already 
gone far ahead of the reporters. They choose 
their words more carefully. They are better 
workmen if only because they have more time 
for good work. I predict formally that they 
will produce a great deal of the sound Ameri- 
can literature of tomorrow.” 

While I do not join with some in proclaim- 
ing Mr. Mencken the complete oracle on lit- 
erary matters, I believe that more good 
writers will come from the thousands engaged 
in writing of advertisements than from the 
tens of thousands who are working alone. It 
is perfectly clear that unless the training as 
workmen which advertisers are getting can be 


duplicated for the proper development of the 
tens of thousands, our recruiting ground for 
the writers of tomorrow is restricted. Re- 
member this: a regular stint of work under 
the lash of criticism done at a bench beside 
others similarly engaged is the mould of edu- 
cation that was used yesterday on the success- 
ful writers of today and is being used today 
on the education of the successful writers of 
tomorrow. The multiplication of such moulds 
throughout the nation must be one of the 
greatest possible services to American letters. 
The Manuscript Club Idea offers to accom- 
plish this. 

Has it any special significance viewed in 
relation to the present state of literature in 
America? The situation is admirably summed 
up by John Macy in “American Literature.” 

“American literature,” he says, “is on the 
whole idealistic, sweet, delicate, nicely fin- 
ished. In its artistic forms: poetry, fiction, 
and the drama, it lacks the vigor of our ex- 
pository and argumentative writing. The 
essayists, expounders, and preachers attack 
life vigorously and wrestle with the meaning 
of it.” But “the poets are thin, moonshiny, 
meticulous in technique. Novelists are few 
and feeble, and dramatists are non-existent. 
It is hard to explain why the American, ex- 
cept in his exhortatory and passionately argu- 
mentative moods, has not struck deep into 
American life, why his stories are, for the 
most part, only pretty things, nicely unim- 
portant.” 

The explanation is not so difficult. Any man 
will start an argument with you. If you win 
it, you have confidence to sit down and write 
it out for the magazines. But it’s harder to 
find anyone willing to discuss with you if you 
have a subject fit for artistic treatment and 
whether you have treated it in an original 
way. Therefore you have no confidence in 
yourself as an artist, however highly you may 
rate yourself as a debater. 

Mr. Macy continues: “The Jason of western 
exploration writes as if he had passed his life 
in a library. The Ulysses of great rivers and 
perilous seas is a connoisseur of Japanese 
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prints. The warrior ef ‘Sixty-one’ rivals Miss 
Marie Corelli. The mining engineer carves 
cherry stones. He who is figured as gaunt, 
hardy, and aggressive, conquering the desert 
with the steam locomotive, sings of a pretty 
little rose in a pretty little garden. The judge, 
haggard with experience, who presides over 
the most tragi-comic divorce court ever de- 
vised by man, writes love stories that would 
have made Jane Austen smile. 

“Mr. Arnold Bennett is reported to have 
said that if Balzac had seen Pittsburgh, he 
would have cried: ‘Give me a pen!’ The truth 
is, the whole country is crying out for those 
who will record it, satirize it, chant it. As 
literary material, it is virgin land, ancient as 
life and fresh as a wilderness. American lit- 
erature is one occupation which is not over- 
crowded, in which, indeed, there is all too 
little competition for the newcomer to meet. 
There are signs that some earnest young 
writers are discovering the fertility of a soil 
that has scarcely been scratched.” 

I wonder if most of these earnest young 
writers have really discovered the fertility of 
our national soil. Else why are they so busily 
spreading manure over it? When I think of 
modern literature in terms of symbols, I see 
an innocent young college girl, quivering with 
a shame-faced desire to be smart, offering to 
the editor of a confessional magazine some 
horrid “true story” that she had created en- 
tirely out of her imagination and that none 
but she will ever know she has written. 

Until we can get over being ashamed of 
our pursuit of truth we shall never succeed in 
making any contribution to the standing lit- 
erature of the English language. Self-con- 
scious, shame-faced expression of eroticism is 
not the truth although it may be the apparent 
fad of the day. 

In my opinion our search after vitality and 
truth as against mere prettiness will not take 
us far, unless writers are made conscious of 
an intelligent constituency of readers which 
must be persuaded of the artistic justification 
of every step we take away from the old 
standards. The “new movement” now seems 
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too much a revolution, too little an evolu- 
tion. It is supported among book-buyers and 
magazine readers by scattered individuals who 
enjoy being shocked, rather than by any 
representative group of intelligent people. 
Therefore the whole invigorating modern 
movement is likely to be stranded unless the 
writers who feel its influence to dare greatly 
are forced to take on the burden of convincing 
a small representative group that this daring 
expresses itself in terms of art. 

I have just finished reading through the 
Copeland Reader. Among the modern selec- 
tions, I found an editorial by William Allen 
White which appeared in his newspaper, the 
Emporia (Kansas) Gazette. It was about the 
death of his daughter Mary. It wasn’t writ- 
ten for the world at large— only for the 
Emporia folks who had known her. It truth- 
fully described scenes, accurately told facts 
that everybody in Emporia knew. And be- 
cause it did that and because it gave those 
scenes and facts a simple spiritual interpreta- 
tion, it burns deep into the reader who has 
never seen Emporia. If I were a writer living 
in Emporia — or anywhere else —I would 
take that lesson to heart. I would try to form 
an Emporia Manuscript Club. The most 
promising young reporter on the Gazette, the 
best advertisment writer roundabout, others 
like myself interested in writing, perhaps one 
of the local English teachers, and the local 
librarian would be asked to join. I should 
try to write with courage and truth about 
Emporia — not Italy or Spain — what would 
interest, first of all, this group, and secondly, 
the general reading public. And if I didn’t 
succeed myself, I’d hope some other member 
of the group might. 

While the possibilities of co-operative ef- 
fort in writing, through the Manuscript Club, 
have by no means been exhausted by this 
brief discussion, enough has perhaps been said 
to indicate my grounds for believing that the 
manuscript club idea is one of the greatest 
potential forces in American literature today. 
It offers the solution to most of the practical 
problems of the free-lance writer and it dup- 
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licates in principle the most successful type 
of professional training, thus expanding the 
recruiting-ground and the proving-ground for 
our creative writers of tomorrow. In addition 
it offers to control and guide a promising new 
movement toward the development of a native 
American literature. But all that I have said 
would be in the realm of theory and opinion 
had not the manuscript club idea already 
proved its vitality and soundness in many 
places throughout the country, in spite of 
the lack of national support and sponsorship. 
Oddly enough, the number of such clubs has 
at least doubled during the past year through 
the influence of the Manuscript Club De- 
partment in THE WRITER, which, up to this 
time, has been frankly an experiment and 
has received no editorial support. 

The manuscript club is not primarily a 
social (in the sense of “society”) organization. 
It is a society of workers. It is not a literary 
club gathering to hear lectures by famous 
poets and authors. It confines itself chiefly to 
the business of criticizing the work of its 
members and suggesting markets for this 
work. Manuscripts are usually read by the 
secretary without revealing the name of the 
author, which at once relieves him of em- 
barrassment and makes the discussion more 
candid than otherwise it might be. In some 
clubs the question of anonymity is left at 
the option of the author. 

Usually, the emphasis is placed too much 
on criticism, to the exclusion of the problem 
of selling the literary output of the members. 
Let me state here that I am far more inter- 
ested in the development of native American 
literature than in the financial rewards of 
any one, or all, of the readers of THE WRITER. 
On the other hand, I stand firmly on the 
ground that good literature always has had, 
and always will have, an intimate connection 
with the business of publishing. To deny the 
commercial side its proper place is to en- 
courage amateurish self-expression which is 
as bad as amateurish psycho-analysis. That 
way lies the suicide of talent, and of individu- 
ality. 


It seems, therefore, advisable to establish 
a regular policy of calling for suggestions 
from the floor as to possible markets after a 
manuscript has been read and criticized. More 
than that, each member should be assigned 
a group of publishers and magazines for care- 
ful study. Publishers’ catalogues reveal the 
type of material used and often indicate re- 
ceptiveness to the work of new authors. The 
study of sample copies of magazines will 
yield valuable results if detailed notes are 
made of the types of stories, articles, fillers, 
special departments, etc. A group of ten 
people, or less, by dividing all the leading 
magazines of the country among themselves 
and each studying his share, may soon qualify 
as an advisory council on marketing problems 
of great co-operative value. Samples of maga- 
zines not sold on the local news-stands can 
be obtained by sending stamps to the pub- 
lishers, whose latest addresses are given in 
THE FREE LANCE WRITER’S HANDBOOK. 

There is a manuscript club in Richmond, 
Virginia, which is in most respects typical of 
many scattered throughout the country. Mrs. 
Eudora Ramsay Richardson relates that it 
was organized three years ago by a group of 
ten, only two of whom had previously written 
for publication. 

“Of that original number,” she says, “only 
two are still in the non-selling class, and they 
are there because for them writing is a pas- 
time infrequently enjoyed. The new members 
added from time to time are those selling or 
those showing indications of immediate break- 
ing into print. The markets attained include 
all the syndicates using short fiction, many of 
the all-fiction magazines, and a number of 
the other popular magazines of wide general 
circulation. Scribner’s, the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Collier’s, Holland’s, Success, Travel, 
the Modern Priscilla, Argosy, many smaller 
magazines, and several of the best known chil- 
dren’s magazines and papers are among the 
markets to which members of the club have 
recently sold manuscripts. 

“The club meets every other week, listens 
to the reading of two stories, and criticizes 
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with lack of restraint and often with violence. 
It exists for the purpose of lifting the quality 
of our work and the volume of our sales. 
Misery’s proverbially gregarious nature and 
the desire to alleviate our own suffering 
brought about the initial cohesion, but the 
mutual help we are receiving is perpetuating 
the club. 

“One can not say accurately, of course, to 
what extent our bi-monthly gatherings are 
responsible for the degree of our success, 
modest though that degree may be. Some of 
us, if stranded on that over-advertised desert 
island, would continue to write — certainly if 
the postman passed now and then and prob- 
ably if he did n’t. Still, upper lips are stiffened 
and backbones strengthened by contact with 
other unfortunates who must choose between 
being very miserable not writing or moderately 
miserable writing. Centering upon the latter 
and somewhat lesser evil is easier when in- 
spiration is reinforced by the human tendency 
toward emulation. Whenever one of our 
members makes a good sale, the rest of us 
work with determination fiercer than ever. 

“Unquestionably, the club’s criticisms are 
helpful. We get exactly what every writer 
craves — an audience, which, even when un- 
favorable, must sit through the performance. 
Albeit not in specie or in fame, the reward is 
very definite and comforting. And we do get 
specific suggestions for revision that increase 
our chances of selling, and many of the gen- 
eral criticisms help us at the next time of 
effort. We are able often through market ad- 
vice of our fellow members and estimates 
placed on our stories to make up a list of 


magazines to which a manuscript may be sent 
with a chance of sticking. 

“Therefore, all in all, with certain reserva- 
tions and a number of discounts, I can truth- 
fully say that The Student-Writer Club has 
done its work well — or well enough for none 
of us to consider junking it.” 

In the next issue of THE WRITER, and in 
succeeding issues, will be discussed the de- 
tails of organization, the origins and expe- 
riences of successful clubs, special types of 
clubs, experiments in co-operative marketing, 
library co-operation, club headquarters, a sug- 
gested local clearing house of information 
for those anxious to form or join clubs, the 
making of contacts with editors, the profes- 
sional advisor, a possible national union of 
clubs, and a number of similar points. For 
the present it is perhaps enough to suggest 
the need for local co-operation among writers, 
to warn writers that no other agency can in 
any large way perform the same service, and 
to indicate some of the general aspects of 
the manuscript club movement as it is typi- 
cally exemplified in existing clubs. 

In order to further the investigation of the 
present status of the co-operative movement 
among writers by the collection of additional 
information, a complete directory of Manu- 
script Clubs, Writers’ Club, and Literary 
Clubs is now being compiled. It is my in- 
tention to address to all of them a question- 
naire in the near future. May I, therefore, 
broadcast the request that the name and ad- 
dress of one responsible member or officer of 
each existing, or newly formed, club be sent 
me at once? 


(To be continued) 
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The Short Story 


Cases in Craftsmanship, AQ, 12 


A POINT OF HONOR 


A Story by WILKESON O’CONNELL, analyzed 
by JOHN GALLISHAW 


For the twelfth of his series of analyzed short-stories, 
Mr. Gallishaw selects one which deals with a situation 
calling upon the main character to make a decision be- 
tween two possible courses of action. 


B Hacase looked at each other wretchedly 
across the laden breakfast-table. 

“But — but there must be something we 
can do!” repeated Delland. 

“Gad, then I wish you’d mention what 
it is!” returned Sir Harry. 

“Well — we might promise to string up 
a dozen or so of their officers, if they — 
proceed to extremes against him.” 

“Then,” pointed out the general wearily, 
“they’d string up a score or so of ours to 
pay us out. And as they hold more prison- 
ers just at present than we do, it naturally 
follows that they’d win at that game in the 
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long run. I thought of it myself, but it 
won’t work.” . 

“T could not lie abed last night,” said 
Delland, “from pure distress at his situa- 
tion. And for once it was no hardship for 
me to follow your Excellency on one of 
these early morning expeditions.” 

“T figured that if there was to be any 
word from him today it would come 
through here, at Paulus Hook, and thought 
to meet it, should it come,” said the gen- 
eral. “’T was truly generous in Major Kins- 
ley to put his breakfast at our service, 
while he rode empty to the outposts to see 
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if aught had been heard of André during 
the night. But I think, lad, we may as well 
go back to New York by noon if no news 
comes in before then.” 

Delland nodded, and continued to play 
with the chicken wing upon his plate. In a 
moment he looked up. 

“Is there no other itching palm to be 
greased?” he half asked, half suggested. 

“Lord, but I wish we’d never thought to 
oil the one that has brought us to this 
pass!” said the general bitterly. “We're 
paying a—sight higher than we ever 
bargained to for the dubious services of 
that wretched man, Arnold. And, worse 
still, he seems to have been unique in their 
army. When the word came of the boy’s 
capture. Beverley Robinson and I went 
over a long list of Continental officers 
whose loyalty might be suspect; and there 
isn’t another one in a position where he 
could help André. Even granting that a 
second could be bribed — after this in- 
fernal fiasco.” 

“Would — would a sudden attack with 
all our forces — ?” 

Sir Harry shook his head. 

“How could we make a sudden attack 
on West Point?” he inquired. “They could 
shoot him six times over, and have ample 
time left in which to prepare for defense, 
before we’d gone half-way up the river. 
Besides, the place is impregnable.” 

“But a small party in disguise,” said 
Delland, “might be able to penetrate un- 
challenged to the place where he is held 
and effect a rescue before the enemy were 
awake to what was moving. "Tis the last 
thing they’d be expecting, and in the re- 
sultant confusion — ” 

“Lad, lad!” said the general, smiling 
wryly. “You’ve been at those romances 
again! "Tis a suggestion worthy of Don 
Ouixote and does more credit to your heart 
than your head. The Continentals, from now 
on, will be as suspicious as the old husband 
of a pretty woman. D’you think I want to 
lose both my aids in the same way?” 
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“But, gad, General, we must do some- 
thing!” cried Delland, with an impatient, 
youthful gesture of one white hand. “We 
can’t let poor John be shot like a dog!” 

“When you're as old as I am,” said Sir 
Harry gloomily, “you'll have found out for 
yourself that in most desperate cases one 
can do but nothing, and will then sit tight 
accordingly. Of course I shall try every 
available and honorable expedient to re- 
deem the boy —if the worst comes to the 
worst — even to conceding much to Wash- 
ington.” 

“T’d not stop at honorable means only,” 
said Delland recklessly, “if I saw any hope 
in means of another sort.” 

The general picked an egg out of its nan- 
kin and prepared to chip the shell. 

“Yes,” he considered idly, “if dishonor- 
able means were ever justified, they would 
be so now. But, I fancy, they’d prove as 
impractical in this case as those we have 
just discussed. No, our only course, and 
our only hope, is to trust to the clemency 
of Washington.” 

“And that is like to prove less than the 
shadow of a broken reed!” exclaimed Del- 
land bitterly. “Washington being noted, 
not for his clemency — confound the man 
— but for the more than Roman rigidity 
of his justice.” 

“And from that also we may hope some- 
thing,” said Sir Harry thoughtfully. “When 
André left our lines, he bore a safe-conduct 
signed by an American officer. With that 
on him, a rigid justice could not hold him, 
save as a prisoner of war, even though he 
was taken out of uniform and within their 
lines. For my own part, I am praying that 
Washington may prove as just as he is re- 
puted, or that he may discover some hither- 
to unnoted sentiments of mercy, when he 
‘omes to judge a man of André’s pleasing 
nature.” 

There was a knock at the great front 
door of the patroon’s abandoned mansion. 
in the dining-room of which they sat: and 
the general started violently, dropping the 
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spoon with which he dipped the yolk from 
the shell. 

“Now, who the will that be?” he 
stuttered. “Bah! .I’m in such a state that I 
can think of naught save the boy, and 
fancy every sound has some bearing on his 
predicament!” 

“Gad, what a man he was!” Delland 
broke forth miserably. “Laughing, loyal, 
fearless, generous, mettlesome! A soldier’s 
model, ready to take any risk to help a 
friend in need or turn a trick against the 
foe!” 

“And talented, too,” added Sir Harry, 
“beyond the gifts of most. Far more so 
than Burgoyne. D’you recall him last 
Twelfth Night, standing in front of the 
fire, and reciting that comic ballad he had 
made on Tanner Wayne? Well, Wayne’s 
people, if not the Tanner himself, have 
caught the poet now; and by , if they 
harm one hair of his head, I’ll rip all North 
America from gullet to croup—” He 
stopped short in the vainness of the boast, 
and went on lamentably. “Lord, Lord, why 
did I ever let him start on this wild-goose 
chase? I might have known —I should 
have foreseen — that the risk involved was 
out of all proportion to the object gained.” 

“Ves,” agreed Delland, with almost dis- 
courteous readiness, “for now we’re out 
West Point and several thousand guineas 
of the king’s gold, and what have we got 
to show for it?” 

The answer came from an orderly at the 
dining-room door. 

“General Penedict Arnold, a-hearing you 
were here on this side of the river, begs to 
wait upon your Excellency.” 

Sir Harry pushed his chair back vio- 
lently. 

“By IT won’t receive him!” he 
swore, and as quickly changed his mind. 
“Curses on it, but I suppose I must! It’s 
our duty to treat him with all outward 
courtesy, even though he be a turncoat and 
a traitor. But it is infernally tactless in 
him to wait at all. Does he fancy he can 
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be welcome in any society of loyal gentle- 
men? Ask him — but no — there’s no need 
for me to break bread with him by inviting 
him to breakfast —Is there a morning- 
room to this place, Hawkins? Well, show 


178 him in there, and presently I’ll violate every 
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sensibility of my nature by receiving him. 
Gad, but it’s revolting!” 

The soldier still hesitated by the door. 

“A-begging of your pardon, sir,” he said, 
“but I seed a flag of truce a-landing from 
the river, as I was an-opening the door to 
General Arnold, sir.” 

“A flag?” cried both officers together. 

Then Delland added — 

“Tis the word from John!” as Sir Harry 
breathed, “Thank God!” thus using the 
Name for the first time that morning de- 
voutly. 

“Bring the bearer to me at once,” di- 
rected the general; “he must be at the 
stoop now. ’Tis only a step to the river. 
But wait one moment there, Hawkins, be- 
fore you go to bring him.” He paused for 
a quick reflection. “It might be best for 
me not appear personally in this matter. 
Certainly, I must not seem too eager. Hark 
here, my man, if this flag asks for Major 
Kinsley by name, tell him Colonel Flint 
has taken command of this post recently. 
And if he asks merely for the officer in 
charge, tell him the same. And show him in 
here to me, in either case — you under- 
stand?” 

The soldier saluted and vanished, and 
the general rose nervously from the board. 

Captain Delland looked at him inquir- 
ingly. 

“And General Benedict Arnold — whom 
it is our duty to treat courteously?” 

“Gad, I’d forgot him!” said Sir Harry. 
“Go you in and treat him courteously till 
I finish with this flag— Lord, if I could 
only guess what it portends!” 

Delland also disappeared into the dusk 
of the hall, and a moment later his voice 
was heard in greeting and converse from 
the morning-room on the other side of the 
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partition. He was answered by high, light, 
but full and masculine tones that were 
pleasant to the ear; yet Sir Harry’s mouth 
was puckered in sour disgust as he hark- 
ened to them. 

“Captain Aaron Ogden, of the Continen- 
tal Army, come in under the protection of 
a flag of truce,” reported the orderly at the 
door; and Sir Harry turned to greet the 
American officer. 

He was a squarely built man in the 
height of middle-age, broad of shoulder, 
brow and jowl, with stern gray eyes under 
square gray brows, and a mouth as firm 
and impassive as if it had been carved from 
granite. The general did not offer his hand, 
but this was the only ordinary and cus- 
tomary social form omitted from his greet- 
ing. He invited the envoy to break his fast, 
drink a toddy, and take a windsor, the 
last of which only was accepted. Seated, 
with Sir Harry leaning on the bullet- 
scarred mantelpiece opposite, Captain Og- 
den opened a scrupulously brushed, if 
somewhat shabby, dragoon’s coat, and took 
some papers from the inside pocket. 

“I’m from West Point,” he said, “and 
carry dispatches that should be forwarded 
as speedily as possible to his Excellency, 
General Sir Henry Clinton. They relate to 
that gallant, but most unfortunate, young 
man, Major André. This is a letter from his 
own hand. This, a communication from 
General Washington. Will you see, Colonel 
Flint, that they are sent to New York at 
the first available opportunity?” 

“Certainly,” said Sir Harry, his fingers 
trembling slightly as he grasped the papers. 
“TI, myself, will see to it that they come to 
the general’s own hand — Major André, he 
is — ah — ?” 

He stopped abruptly, and Captain Ogden 
filled the pause with an inquiring bow. 

“He is—ah—treated, I would say, 
with the consideration due a prisoner of his 
rank in the British Army?” 

“His letter to Sir Henry Clinton will 
show, I believe, what treatment he has 
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received,” said Captain Ogden noncom- 
mittally. “I may say that he is very closely 
guarded. Two American officers — of un- 
impeachable integrity — are constantly in 
the same room with him.” 

“That must be very irksome,” frowned 
Sir Harry. “Are such precautions neces- 
sary?” 

“We have taken too few in the past,” 
said Captain Ogden, “to neglect a single 
one at present.” 

There was another awkward pause in 
which could be heard Delland’s voice and 
the other’s conversing politely in the 
morning-room. Sir Harry stood turning the 
dispatches over and over, longingly, be- 
tween his nervous fingers, while the Ameri- 
can officer stared absently through the open 
window at the motley colored autumn 
world without, which was a-swirl with fly- 
ing, falling leaves from the maples. 

“Major André,” the American began 
slowly, “has endeared himself to every one 
of our officers with whom he has come in 
contact. They are all his advocates. The 
gallantry of his conduct under the most 
trying circumstances, the sweetness of his 
disposition, the firmness with which he 
faced the fatal sentence — ” 

“The fatal sentence!” The words were 
fairly jolted from Sir Harry’s lips. 

“Yes,” Ogden looked up in impassive 
surprize. “You were not in hope of any 
other, were you?” 

“T was in hope,” said Sir Harry sharply, 
“that General Washington might — might 
— be persuaded to show a trifle of soldierly 
generosity, or humane mercy toward — 
toward one who—can endear himself — 
even to a rude and ruthless enemy!” 

“As you doubtless know,” said Captain 
Ogden evenly, “our present strait is des- 
perate. British gold eats like an acid into 
the positions which British valor has been 
unable to conquer. To stop this distinte- 
gration from within, an example — a sharp 
example — is needed. And Major André is 
the nearest that comes to hand.” 
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“Then Major André is being murdered 
— vilely murdered! — to provide your ex- 
ample!” said Sir Harry hotly. “He was 
taken with a safe conduct from one of 
your own general officers in his pocket. To 
proceed against him as a spy is the rank- 
est violation of the laws of war!” 

“That is a matter of opinion,” said Cap- 
tain Ogden. “The finding of the court- 
martial was that Major André had been 
taken within our lines in citizen’s clothing, 
with a safe conduct from a man in the 
British pay and the British service — 
which, as you must see, Colonel Flint, had 
the same moral force that a safe conduct 
from yourself, or any other British officer, 
would have had within our lines — while 
conducting treasonable negotiations for the 
sale of our most important fortress. Any 
one count of this accusation would have 
procured his just condemnation. All, to- 
gether, made the sentence inevitable. And, 
by the way, he is to suffer the full penalty, 
and be hanged. Not, as you seem to as- 
sume, shot.” 

The papers in Sir Harry’s hands rustled 
like the dead leaves outside the window. 

“By , he can’t be!” he swore fu- 
tilely. “You have no right to hang him! 
He is an officer in the king’s service, and so 
not subject to a shameful death!” 

“He has been condemned as a spy,” 
said Captain Ogden, “and will certainly 
suffer the due penalty for that crime, to 
teach others how unprofitable are such oc- 
cupations, if for no other reason.” 

Sir Harry started from the mantel, and 
paced up and down the dining-room. Cap- 
tain Ogden inclined an ear, as if listening 
to the word-blurred conversation on the 
other side of the partition. Outside the win- 
dow the leaves whispered sibilantly in the 
restless wind. 

“Captain Ogden,” said Sir Harry, stop- 
ping short in his disordered walk, “in the 
prison ships of New York harbor are held 
twenty-six American officers, three of a 
general rank. These will all be returned to 
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their friends, if Major André — ” he hesi- 
tated — “should chance to escape.” 

“Colonel Flint,” promptly replied the 
American, “there is but one man in British 
hands who would be acceptable as an ex- 
change for Major André.” 

“And that man is — ?” cried Sir Harry, 
his face lighting with a vast relief. 

“He whom 'I hear conversing in the next 
room.” 

Sir Harry’s expression faded to an im- 
passivity as perfect as that of the granite 
face before him. 

“Have you any authority from General 
Washington for such an intimation?” he 
asked. 

“T have no such assurance directly,” re- 
plied Captain Ogden, “but I am prepared 
to say that if that proposal were to come 
from Sir Henry Clinton, it would be ac- 
cepted, and Major André set at liberty.” 

“No proposal so incompatible with every 
principle of honor and military custom 
would ever come from Sir Henry Clinton,” 
said that gentleman decisively. “I am in a 
position to assure you of that.” 

“Then there is nothing more to be said 
on the subject,” said Captain Ogden, rising. 
“Allow me to bid you a good morning. I 
must be on my journey back to West 
Point.” 

With his hand on the knob and the door 
six inches ajar he paused, while a look 
of savage contempt impressed itself upon 
his features. From the morning-room was 
coming a steady, silvery flow of words 
from the visitor within. After a moment of 
listening, Captain Ogden closed the door 
again and spoke softly. 

“Colonel Flint,” he said, “I am a plain 
man of a plain people, and do not pretend 
to understand all the subtleties of the code 
of honor. But it occurs to me that the man 
who did not hesitate to corrupt that swine 
in there, and conducted that corruption 
under the cover of a flag of truce, now 
strains at a gnat — having downed a camel 
easily enough — when he refuses to deliver 
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up the true culprit to the punishment he 413 
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so richly deserves, and allows a compara- 414. 


tively innocent instrument to go to the 41s 


scaffold in that culprit’s stead.” 416 | 


“General Arnold is under the protection 417 
of Sir Henry Clinton,” said Sir Harry 41s 


Captain Ogden bowed and left the room. 420 
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430 stinately refused the liberal offers the 
431 British Crown made subsequent to the ill- 
432 judged and precipitate Declaration of In- 
433 dependence, some two years ago. I merely 
434 hesitated to approach an outraged sove- 


; ; — oo 435 reign, not knowing how my advances might 
stiffly. “And that protection is inviolate.” 419 | 


Sir Henry sank into a chair and buried 4); | 


439 that!” 
ing his lost aid. His teeth were clenched. 423 | 


his face in his hands. He was not mourn- 42? 


From the morning-room came _ words, 424 | 


smooth, vain, plausible, through the still 
open door. 

“For believe me, Captain Delland, I 
had no intention of continuing in arms 
against the king, after Congress so ob- 
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436 be received by his vigilant officers — ” 
437 “Oh, God! Oh, God!” groaned Sir Harry. 
438 “To have lost André — André! —to get 


440 But, to do Sir Henry Clinton justice, it 
441 never occurred to him that he might ac- 
442 tually redeem John André by a dishonor- 
443 able expedient. For, according to his own 
444 lights, Sir Henry Clinton was an honor- 
44s able man. 


The Analysis by John Gallishaw 


Heretofore in discussing short-stories in this 
series of analyses I have confined myself al- 
most entirely to that type of story which 
deals with a situation calling upon the main 
character to accomplish some feat. My rea- 
son for so doing was that I did not wish to 
confuse those writers who were beginning for 
the first time to make a definite and intensive 
study of technical problems. It now seems 
desirable to take up the other type of story 
which deals with a situation calling upon the 
main character, not to accomplish something, 
but to make a definite decision between two or 
more courses of conduct. 

In a little volume which I am to publish 
soon I shall go more at length into the various 
ways in which material may be utilized and 
various forms in which it may be rendered. 
For the present it is sufficient to say that the 
two general divisions or types of story are 
those dealing with situations of accomplish- 
ment and those dealing with situations of 
decision. For immediate discussion, however, 
I am going to confine myself to a story which 
deals entirely with the second type, that is, 


the situation of decision. The story of Wilke- 
son O’Connell, “A Point of Honor,” offers a 
good example. 

It will be evident to any close student of 
the short-story form that there are two pos- 
sible arrangements open to the writer who has 
chosen the decision type of story, just as there 
are two methods open to the writer who has 
chosen the accomplishment type of story. By 
this I do not mean the method of composi- 
tion or writing. I do not mean to differentiate 
between the narrative method which utilizes 
the words of the author. The two possible 
arrangements to which I wish now to call your 
attention are the chronological arrangement in 
which the situation is preceded by the explan- 
atory matter and the “flash-back” method in 
which the situation is first presented and the 
explanatory matter is then added. In the story 
of accomplishment there are a great many 
examples of the two different arrangements 
—the chronological order and the “flash- 
back” order. But in the story of decision while 
there are many examples of the story which 
opens with the main situation and leaves the 
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answer to the question which it raises still 
in the balance, and then “flashes back” to ex- 
planatory matter, there are very few ex- 
amples, indeed, of the story of decision, that 
is of pure decision, told chronologically. 

In order that you may understand why this 
is so, it is necessary only that you realize that 
of the various kinds of struggles which may 
be used as the Body scene of any story only 
one of these is strictly usable in the story of 
decision because it deals with a mental con- 
flict. It deals with the attempt of a character 
to make up his mind as to which among a 
number of courses of conduct he is to pursue. 

If you will go over the stories which you 
have read and examine them closely you will 
find that those stories which contain scenes 
of mental conflict, and of physical conflict, 
and of oral conflict or argument you were or- 
dinarily more interested in those which con- 
tained the oral or physical as opposed to those 
containing the mental conflict; and that the 
mental conflict was the one which more than 
any of the others you were inclined to skip. 
The reason for this becomes clear upon any 
close analysis. 

The whole purpose of fiction is to appeal 
to the emotions, and the appeal to the emo- 
tions can be made ordinarily only through 
images and through appeal to the senses, 
since the emotions are the sum of the ob- 
server’s sensations. The process must be more 
an intellectual than an emotional one; and 
since the purpose of fiction is to appeal to the 
emotions and to leave the intellect out of the 
question as much as possible, then the task 
of the short-story writer who essays a story 
of decision is very hard. He has these limita- 
tions clearly before him all the time. For the 
interest of the story, that is the Body of the 
story, he is confined to a single scene, which 
because it is an appeal to the intellect, must 
be very short or it must run the risk of losing 
the reader’s interest. It is the scene which 
must be bolstered up by pictorial detail. Yet, 
provided it is short, its importance will justify 
it. But the approach is likely to be slow. The 
ordinary refuge, then, of the person who pro- 


poses to write a story of decision is to open 
with this main situation, to show the choice 
of conduct before the main character or to 
show that a certain choice of conduct must 
be made even though the various possibilities 
are left indefinite. Thus he captures the 
reader’s attention by showing that a decision 
is essential, and piques the reader’s curiosity 
by delaying that decision. Meanwhile he 
flashes back in point of time and tells the 
reader of other crises or situations, minor sit- 
uations which confronted the character at 
former turning-points of his life, turning 
points similar to those of the big turning- 
point or main situation of the story. As a 
result of these minor encounters the hero is 
shown as possessing definite character-traits 
from which the reader is able to deduce his 
actions in the main crises and to foretell to 
some extent the decision which he will make 
in this main crisis or main situation. This is 
the method used by John Galsworthy in “The 
Mummy” which I analyzed in THE WRITER 
for November last. This flash-back method of 
telling the story of decision is a very inviting 
one, because it looks easy. However, its ap- 
pearance is deceptive. Still it is easier than 
the story of decision told chronologically. My 
observation shows me that the story of de- 
cision told chronologically presents the great- 
est of all difficulties to the writer. It is a diffi- 
culty which most writers balk by turning 
the explanatory matter which precedes the 
main situation into a situation of accomplish- 
ment and you have instead of a story of pure 
decision a story which begins with accomplish- 
ment and ends with decision. 

It is therefore a great pleasure to come upon 
a story which is one of pure decision told 
chronologically. That is why this particular 
story, “A Point of Honor” by Wilkeson 
O’Connell, is so interesting as an example in 
craftsmanship. The main character of the 
story, Sir Henry Clinton, has to come to a 
definite decision — whether he is to give up 
Benedict Arnold to the Americans or sacrifice 
his friend Major André. In order to save his 
friend he must go back upon a promise made 
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to General Arnold to protect him from the 
revenge of the Americans. Two choices of 
conduct confront him. They are clearly cut 
and decisive. 

Unlike the story of accomplishment the 
story of decision has a narrative-question 
which is not “Can — succeed in— ?” but 
“What course of conduct will — choose?” In 
this case “What course of conduct will Sir 
Henry Clinton decide upon when a point of 
honor is involved?” This main narrative- 
question is clearly set forth by the author in 
lines 367-374. 

“<Colonel Flint,’ promptly replied the 
American, ‘there is but one man in British 
hands who would be acceptable as an ex- 
change for Major André.’ 

“‘And that man is— ?’ cried Sir Harry, 
his face lighting with a vast relief. 

“ “He whom I hear conversing in the next 
room.’ ” 

In this story there are 445 lines. The Be- 
ginning of this story occupies the first 374 
lines. It contains the main situation, together 
with the explanatory matter necessary to the 
reader’s understanding of that situation. Only 
at line 375 is the reader aware that Sir Harry 
Clinton must decide between surrendering 
Benedict Arnold to the Americans and keep- 
ing his word to protect that man. The End- 
ing of the story is on lines 418-447. It in- 
cludes the decisive act, which is the speech of 
Sir Harry Clinton, beginning on line 417 and 
running through line 419: “ ‘General Arnold 
is under the protection of Sir Harry Clinton,’ ”’ 
said Sir Harry stiffly, ‘and that protection is 
inviolate.’ ” 

Just as the Beginning of the story is con- 
cerned with setting forth the main situation 
and its explanatory matter, so the Ending of 
the story is concerned with setting forth the 
conclusive act and its explanatory matter. 
This explanatcry matter is concerned with 
showing the effect of that decisive act upon 
the characters involved. On line 420 we learn 
that “Capt. Ogden bowed and left the room.” 
In lines 421-423 we see the effect upon Sir 
Henry Clinton: “Sir Henry Clinton sank into 
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a chair and buried his face in his hands. He 
was not mourning his lost aide. His teeth 
were clenched.” From line 427-436 we get the 
sequel of that decision. Sir Harry Clinton 
hears the voice of Arnold prove vain and 
plausible through the still open door to the 
morning room. His reaction to that voice is 
shown on lines 437-439. “ ‘Oh God, Oh God’ 
groaned Sir Harry. ‘To have lost André — 
André — to get that.” In addition to this 
sequel and to showing the effect upon the 
characters involved, lines 440-445 contain the 
significance of the story given in the words 
of the author, “But to do Sir Henry Clinton 
justice, it never occurred to him that he might 
actually redeem John André by a dishonor- 
able expedient. For, according to his own 
lights, Sir Henry Clinton was an honorable 
man.” 

With the Body and Ending thus accounted 
for there are left only lines 375-416 for the 
Body of the story. It is in this Body of the 
story that its only weakness appears. The 
story might have been better pictorially had 
the writer shown the effect of Captain Ogden’s 
taunt upon Sir Henry Clinton through his ex- 
pression or through some other clearly pic- 
torial reaction. In this way the mental struggle 
could have been indicated. Instead it is left 
to be implied by the reader. 

It is quite obvious that as soon as the reader 
becomes aware that Sir Henry Clinton has to 
decide between keeping his word to General 
Arnold and rescuing Major André his inter- 
est is aroused and he will certainly read from 
there to the end of the story. But the ex- 
planatory matter in the first 374 lines is all 
necessary. It is in these first 374 lines that 
the writer is faced with his most difficult task. 
He has to keep the reader interested for the 
length of time necessary to read those 374 lines. 

It is because Mr. O’Connell is a first-rate 
craftsman and because he understands the 
depiction of character that he is able to make 
a good job of this most difficult story. He 
understands the laws of interest. He knows 
how to arouse the curiosity of the reader and 
he knows further, that once having aroused 
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the curiosity of a reader, it is necessary that 
that reader be kept interested through seeing 
forces in action, by seeing two forces meet. In 
this case, the forces are two human beings. 
First, Sir Henry Clinton and Captain Delland. 
Finally Sir Henry Clinton and Captain Ogden. 
Every writer knows either consciously or sub- 
consciously that the only two ways in which 
the Anglo-Saxon interest in narrative may be 
aroused, is by a minor situation of accom- 
plishment or decision and he therefore intro- 
duces at the earliest possible moment a minor 
narrative-question in order to hold the inter- 
est of his reader until the main situation or 
the main narrative-question is clear in that 
reader’s mind. 

Mr. O’Connell loses no time in doing this. 
On line 3 the reader is aware that something 
is to be accomplished. He is aware of some- 
body with a narrative purpose and he is also 
made aware that there is somebody else who 
holds an opposing view. It is quite clear to 
the reader on line 3 that Captain Delland is 
trying to persuade Sir Harry to adopt a course 
of conduct, and from then on to the end of 
that encounter the two forces are clashing. 
The clash is not very vigorous but it is still 
clash. Wherever there are two forces at 
variance there is a clash. That is all that it is 
necessary for any writer to remember in keep- 
ing the interest of his reader until he arrives 
at a main situation. Structurally then, the 
Beginning of Mr. O’Connell’s story is first- 
rate. It begins with an encounter, switches 
into another episode or meeting, resumes 
with an encounter between the soldier from 
West Point, Captain Ogden, and Sir Harry 
Clinton. The first of these encounters con- 
sumes the first 158 lines. Lines 159-208 are 
an episode between Sir Harry Clinton and 
the soldier who comes to announce the arrival 
of General Arnold. Lines 209-225 are an- 
other episode between Sir Harry Clinton and 
Capt. Delland. It will be noticeable that at 
the end of each of these meetings there is a 
definite crisis in the narrative. The first one, 
at the end of the encounter between Captain 
Delland and Sir Henry Clinton, makes clear 


to the reader that there is no way of rescuing 
Major André. This crisis which comes at the 
close of the episode between Sir Harry Clinton 
and the soldier makes clear to the reader that 
Benedict Arnold has arrived and that Sir 
Harry Clinton is called upon to assume a 
course of conduct. At line 226 which follows 
the episode between Captain Delland and Sir 
Harry Clinton it is evident that Sir Harry 
Clinton has the utmost disgust for General 
Arnold. We learn on lines 223-225 “Yet 
Sir Harry’s mouth was puckered in sour 
disgust as he hearkened to them” (The words 
of General Arnold.) The result of each of 
these meetings is a crisis, but in the case of 
the first meeting the result is a minor crisis. 
But in the case of the meeting between Sir 
Harry Clinton and Captain Ogden the main 
crisis or turning-point, that is the main situa- 
tion, becomes apparent at line 375. 

An analysis of this story will show that in 
the story of decision the interest is kept in the 
explanatory matter by presenting to the 
reader a number of meetings from which re- 
sult definite crises or turning-points which 
indicate the character of the person who is 
being called upon to make the decision. It is 
obvious that these turning-points or crises 
must be the result of real characterization. It 
is because the characterization in this story is 
first-rate that Mr. O’Connell has been able to 
hold the interest of his readers for 374 lines, 
— an extremely difficult task for any crafts- 
man, — one which very few craftsmen essay 
and one which only a very limited number 
are able to carry through to a successful com- 
pletion. This is no task for the amateur. Of 
course the story is unique in the fact that 
much of the explanatory matter necessary in 
an ordinary story is not needed here because 
of the knowledge which most readers possess 
of the facts in this story. Everybody knows 
about the betrayal of West Point. Everybody 
knows who Benedict Arnold is and who Sir 
Harry Clinton is, yet even if more explana- 
tory matter were added it is almost certain 
that Mr. O’Connell is a sufficiently good 
craftsman to have added it without in any 
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way detracting from the interest of his story. 
The real reason for his success in securing 
and holding the reader’s interest is that not 
only does he fix definite character-traits in 
each of the people involved but his method 
of presentation is extremely well chosen. 
Wherever possible he uses the dramatic 
method, allowing the story to come to the 
reader in the words of the character. His own 
words are used only to interpolate the es- 
sential detail which the characters themselves 
could not give to the reader in their own 
words without awkwardness or without ap- 
pearing artificial. It is in covincingness that 
this story is so good. The language of the 
speakers is the very diction of the eighteenth 
century. It is not only the diction of the 
eighteenth century but the diction of the Eng- 
lish officer of that period. 

The pictorial effect might have been height- 
ened had the writer given us a slight thumb- 
nail description of at least Sir Henry Clinton. 
As good a description, for example, as that 
which appears on lines 231-236, in which the 
American officer, Captain Ogden, is introduced 
thus: “He was a squarely-built man in the 
height of middle age, broad of shoulder, brow 
and jowl, with stern gray eyes under square 
gray brows, and a mouth as hard and im- 
passive as if it had been carved of granite.” I 
suppose that Mr. O'Connell felt that every- 
body knew just how Sir Henry Clinton looked 
and that no description of him was needed to 
make him a real personality. This I take par- 
ticularly to be the case because he does give 
the description of the American officer whom 
nobody could have known about particularly, 
even to the extent of mentioning his dress on 
lines 243-246: “Captain Ogden opened a 
scrupulously-brushed, if somewhat shabby 
dragoon’s coat, and took some papers from 
the inside pocket.” 

The reason I have analyzed this story is 
that I wish to bring to the attention of all 


people who are interested in creative writing 
through following this series, the problems 
that are involved in writing the pure deci- 
sion type of story when it is told chronologi- 
cally. The explanatory matter necessary to 
the understanding of any situation includes 
the character of the persons involved. The 
Beginning must introduce them and it must 
fix a certain trait in the main character or, 
if possible, more than one trait which will 
give the reader some inkling as to his possible 
conduct in the main crises, without indicat- 
ing too definitely just how he will act, — this 
reservation being to keep the interest of sus- 
pense through uncertainty as to the outcome. 
The Beginning must also give the time, the 
place and the social atmosphere in which 
these happenings are taking place. It must 
also give the circumstances leading up to 
the necessity for this decision and it must 
show beyond question the immediacy and the 
urgency of the decision. It must show that 
there is no escape from a decision and it must 
show further (in the ideal story of this type) 
that whichever course of conduct the main 
character pursues, there is likely to be little 
definite gain. In the story of decision the 
main character must be in the state of the 
young man who appealed to the old philoso- 
pher asking him whether he advised him to 
get married or to stay single. The philosopher 
replied, “Young man, whichever you do, you'll 
regret it.” Quite evidently Mr. O’Connell has 
shown Sir Henry Clinton to be in just such 
an undesirable position, but he has fixed his 
trait so that he has made the result seem in- 
evitable. In short, he has done a first-rate 
job of craftsmanship, one which is worth the 
attention of every serious student of creative 
writing, particularly in that form which we 
now call “the modern short-story,” and more 
especially in that special division of the form 
which presents the story of decision told 
chronologically. 
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“That was a horrible story! The author 
had no right to harrow my feelings in such 
fashion.” “A disgusting play! The dramatist 
had no right to draw from such sources.” 

“Who questions my right?” says the writer. 
“The world is mine to draw from, — the 
goodness and the badness of it; I may seek 
my truth from the muddiest depths, if I 
choose. Stop me by force and Art suffers.” 

Of course the author is right, and yet I do 
not believe that the whole broad question can 
be dismissed so summarily. 

Several years ago a young writer brought 
three sketches to a certain classroom and read 
them aloud to her associates. They were not 
especially well written. Doubtless they dis- 
played many weaknesses of structure or dic- 
tion. I remember little about that. Yet I do 
remember the ideas in all three of them 
vividly, though a thousand manuscripts good 
and bad have flowed through the mill since 
that time; and I remember that her small 
audience sat hushed and tense while they were 
read. Let me recall two of them; perhaps 
the author herself who has done much writing 
since that day will see these words and smile 
reminiscently. They were about animals — 
and children. In one of them a child was 
carrying a kitten home in a paper bag. It 
was a little kitten and a little child, and she 
held the bag high as she ran. Some teasing 
small boys saw, and thought that food was in 
the bag. So they urged their dog after her 
and laughed to see it leaping for the treasure. 
They themselves were too young to under- 
stand the utter terror in her screams. Finally 
the dog jumped high enough, seized the bag 
and tore it and its contents to pieces before 
her eyes. 


The other told of a farmer who drowned a 


litter of kittens. Some perverted sense of the 
grotesque led him to put the dead bodies back 
in their basket while the mother cat was 
away. Just as she was returning to her young 
a bull-dog approached and she faced him in 
defense of her family, and was killed. 

Pretty fancies, were they not! The imme- 
diate and general comment was that the author 
“had no right” to offer them. Yet by what 
right could anyone attempt to stop her? 

Let me try to present this question in a 
totally different way. I have seen a group of 
amateur actors presenting tragedy. As actors 
they were stilted; they mouthed their lines 
badly; and what should have been dramatic 
became melodramatic and caused a laugh. 
Yet when death itself made its presence felt 
upon the stage the audience was hushed for a 
time. Death is a stately, dramatic figure, garb 
him how you will. He is well known; he needs 
no interpreter. Let Death stalk across any 
stage and a hush will fall; and poor actors, 
misled by it, might say to themselves, “Now 
we are good!” I think anyone will agree with 
me that it would have taken more skill to 
enact the commonplace and bring a moment’s 
hush upon an unruly audience. 

Surely the tests of art are tests of inter- 
pretation. It is what the artist contributes to 
his theme which is the test of his power. 
“Death shall be one of my characters” says 
the young playright; “He shall act for me 
and thrill my audience.” But of course He 
will not come unless He is brought; that is, 
He must be handled somehow or other. And 
can this young playright handle Him? What 
does he know of Death? But though he 
siezes Him awkwardly and dresses Him 
crudely, the stately figure stands there, humil- 
iated; and again the hush falls. 
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The answer is simple: the author was within 
his rights, but the audience should go away. 

Respect for Death is not the only universal 
human reaction upon which the incompetent 
writer may count, Awe in the presence of the 
supernatural is another; a certain tenderness 
toward very little children is perhaps another. 
Then there are of course certain instinctive 
animal reactions such as sex impulses and the 
like. The question in each case is not “Has 
this author the right to use such material?” 
but “Has he the power?” Is he big enough to 
be able to contribute anything to his theme? 
Has he sufficient skill to dress it in the gar- 
ments that are its right? If he has not, the 
audience should hiss his affrontery, or go 
away. 

So my young author may have her way 
with the dead kittens or the lacerated heart 
of a child using them without skill and to no 
purpose, and no one may stop her. But her 
audience must be clear-sighted enough to see 
that the shock she causes is due to no skill 
of her own. On the contrary; a child playing 
with dynamite may cause more alarm than a 
man working with it. 

If these opinions of mine are sound, one 
of the conclusions they force upon me is that 
there is no rightful censorship other than the 
final judgment of an intelligent audience. 





The complaint is often heard among crea- 
tive writers that stories which plunge us into 
the deeps of horror, or tear our hearts with 
the hopeless pathos of child suffering do not 
easily “find a market.” Perhaps it is true that 
many editors seek safe ruts; perhaps it is a 
chief failing of their kind that they lack in- 
itiative or daring. But there is this to be said 
for them: their audiences when justly offended 
or disgusted may hiss or go away, but the 
writer himself does not immediately suffer 
from that censorship. His story has already 
been “accepted”; and whatever he may say 
about editors in moments of annoyance, he 
likes to believe that the editorial acceptance 
in this particular case stood for popular ap- 


proval. It is the magazine which bears the 
full brunt of rightful censorship. 

An editor’s judgment is affected by commer- 
cial considerations; that is certainly true. 
But is that so serious an indictment if the 
honest pleadings of commerce have had fair 
hearing in the editor’s mind? The immature 
author cannot sell her kitten story; she tries, 
but finds a most effective censorship in the 
way. Years later when greater power is added 
to her imagination, and breadth to her vision, 
and skill to her pen, she rewrites it. The 
facts of her story are the same, but such is 
the power of it now, that the most conven- 
tional-minded editor must get out of its way, 
believing that it will sway his docile public 
just as it does him, so perfectly has he come 
to represent them! Censorship has not failed 
this time; it has been vindicated. 

Disagree with me if you like in this exalta- 
tion of the editor; in fact I rather hope that 
you will, for then you must the more surely 
agree when I say that I would not substitute 
for the editorial censorship of any art, “com- 
mercial” through it may be, a censorship by 
two or three political appointees who must 
substitute their own whims and snap judg- 
ments for the right of an audience to hiss or 
go away. 


How weak a vessel is Man! Immediately 
upon the completion of the above article, the 
writer meekly submitted it to an Official Cen- 
sor, watching her furtively as she read. 

She (emphatically): No “skill with the pen” 
could ever justify that story of the child 
and the kitten. 

He (severely): How can you know that? A 
writer with great power might apply it to 
his own purposes so brilliantly as to justify 
it; and he would thereby prove his great- 
ness. 

She (with finality): If he was really great he 
would n’t stoop to use it. 

He (patronizingly): Read Masefield’s intro- 
duction to his “Tragedy of Nan.” He says 
that the depiction of intense human suffer- 
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ing furnishes the supreme test of a writer’s 
power, and so is a constant challenge. 

She: And I have heard you say more than 
once that he failed in that attempt. You 
laughed at the deadly meat-pie. 

He: Well then, my disapproval plays its 
small part in the final and only rightful 
censorship of it. 

She (still surveying the pages coldly): You 
say “The final judgment of an intelligent 
audience.” How about unintelligent au- 
diences? How about the harm that some 


plays may do in the minds of the immature? 

He: There is authority for the control of 
those under-age; they should be kept at 
home or denied admission. But men’s minds 
cannot make laws to restrain other men’s 
minds. 

She: Well, if mature men won’t enforce the 
laws to protect the immature, then mature 
men ought to suffer some restraints them- 
selves. 

He: How beautiful the moon is tonight, over 
the mountains. 


With the Satirists Afield 


LITERARY FLICKERS 
By VAN BuREN SINCLAIR 


E had gathered for our weekly meeting 

as was our wont — Talbot, Darby, and 
I, the three of us; Tompkins made the fourth. 
Talbot, Darby and I were serious, literary; 
Tompkins was a nuisance. We had taste, 
ideals, aspirations; ke had his feet on the 
table. 

Triteness of expression had been our topic 
for discussion in our last meeting, and we had 
decided that triteness of expression was very 
— well — very bad. Tompkins had blurted: 
‘'Then I suppose because so many people say: 
‘I’m thirsty,’ you would say: ‘The peculiarly 
parched condition of my throat makes it ad- 
visable for me to seek that form of refresh- 
ment —” but we had shut him up before he 
made a fool of himself, for what could Tomp- 
kins, with his vulgarity and ignorance, know 
about writing? 

This evening I was reading a magazine 
story to Talbot and Darby while Tompkins 
read the sporting page to himself. I had read 
for some time when some distinctive quality 
of the story began to impress itself on my 
consciousness in a way I cannot describe. I 
paused and cleared my throat. 


“There is something— very remarkable 
about this story,” I observed vaguely. 

“Q* —yes!” said Talbot, inarticulately 
eager. 

“Oh — there is!” affirmed Darby, leaning 
forward breathlessly. 

“Oh hell!” murmured Tompkins. 

I pondered the matter deeply for a moment, 
for a question like this was one which could 
not be answered offhand, though I pride my- 
self on my literary judgment. 

“T think this is it,” I continued at length. 
“You will notice that so far the hero has 
knocked, snapped, tapped, flung, blown and 
shaken the ash from his cigarette, but he has 
not once — ” 

“Flicked it off!” dueted Talbot and Darby. 

“T wish you’d shut up,” said Tompkins. 

“Tt’s a magnificent piece of work,” I in- 
sisted, ignoring him. 

“Tt’s stupendous!” admitted Talbot. 

“Tt’s colossal!” agreed Darby. 

“It’s eleven o'clock,” yawned Tompkins. 

I read on. We began to realize — Talbot, 
Darby, and I—that this was a supreme 
achievement. We glowed with the sense of dis- 
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covery. Not once — not once, I repeat — had 
the hero resorted to the conventionality of 
flicking the ash from his cigarette! There 
were two more paragraphs. 

“ “And Reginald De Montfloozay,’” I read, 
“ ‘slowly rose, and nonchalantly —’” 

I hesitated, choking, but managed to finish, 
hollowly, “ ‘flicked the ash from his cigar- 
ette!’” 

There was silence — horrible silence. I re- 
peated the words, but still no one spoke. “He 
FLICKED the ash from his cigarette!” I 
bellowed, “Do you hear? He —” 

Oh, the cruelty! The blighting disappoint- 
ment of it! 

“T think it’s a rotten story,” I said, as 
calmly as possible. 





“It’s crude!” said Talbot. 

“Tt’s dastardly!” said Darby. 

“Well, what did you want him to do this 
time?” demanded Tompkins, “Suck the ash 
off through a straw?” 

“T wonder who wrote it,” said I, trying to 
keep my temper. 

“Who could have written it?” queried Tal- 
bot. 

“Who would have written it?” suggested 
Darby. 

“Don’t be damned fools,” said Tompkins, 
“T wrote it.” 

Tompkins is a person with a very trivial 
mind and flagrantly gross tastes. We flicked 
him out of the window. 


THE ULTIMATE 
By Kite Crook 


He was young and poorly dressed and his 
face bore the marks of suffering. But in his 
eyes smouldered the fire of genius — or of 
madness. The weary editor hoped that it 
might be genius. 

“T have written a poem,” said the young 
man, “the greatest poem ever written.” 

The editor lost hope. 

“My poem is the quintessence of pure 
poetry — of all literature.” 

“T suppose so,” sighed the editor. 

“My poem has everything, everything! No 
other poem ever excelled it in completeness.” 

“Indeed?” said the editor as politely as 
possible. “I am sorry but we are all stocked 
up eee ” 

“Everything! And in six lines!” exclaimed 
the poet ecstatically. 

“Six lines? That’s different.” 

“But,” the young man began suddenly to 
sob, “I can’t make the third and sixth lines 
rhyme.” 

“We might overlook that if your poem is 
as good as you say,” soothed the editor. 


’ 


“Night after night, month after month, 
year after year have I labored. But,” — it 
was a moan, — “I simply cannot make the 
third and sixth lines rhyme.” 

“Let us hear your poem,” said the editor 
gently. 

“T will, and when you have heard it you 
will have heard the ultimate in English litera- 
ture, to which nothing can ever be added.” 

“Do go on,” pleaded — imagine that! — 
pleaded the editor. 

“Tf I could only make the third and sixth 
lines . . . However —” Then, slowly and 
with feeling he read the masterpiece: 


“A, B, C, D, 
And E, F, G, 
H, I, J, K, L, M; 
N, O, P, Q 
R, S, T, U, 
Vv, W, % VY, a” 


The editor’s eyes, too, began to take on a 
tinge of madness. 

“Tf I could only rhyme the third and sixth 
lines,” blubbered the poet. 
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THE FILMLAND SCREEM 
By Ovip C. LANE 


(BEING A SUGGESTED “STYLE” FOR A MOVIETOWN NEWSPAPER. — Ordinary 
newspapers, it is to be supposed, are altogether impossible in Movietown. 
Clawss is what counts there. Something rich y’ know, luxurious, like the mil- 
lion dollar fillums. When you pick up a paper there you should read something 


like the following.) 





1ST NATIONAL BANK ROBBED 


Written by I. C. Itall 

Adapted by J. Copie Reeder 
Titles by M. Goofey . 
Composition by Lin O. Tiper 
Proof Impression by I. N. Hurry 
Proofread by U. Get Away 


Make-up Work 
Pressman 
Stereotyping 


Grabem N. Runn 
T. Inkslinger 
Matrix Hotmetal 


Sold and distributed to the public 
under the direction of 
SLICK N. GREASY 
City Manager of Circulation 


CHARACTERS 


MASKED BANDIT ........ ? 2? WHO ? ? 
i os 66k besa 000 6s Bill Juggler 
Pr POUND 2 ce rsccrscene John Winkitt 
NE SPP Pat Flatfoot 
Chee Ge TURD 6 ccceseves I. M. Neverthair 


APPROVED BY THE EDITORIAL 
BOARD OF CENSORSHIP 


Comes a time, into the life of every man, 
when character is stretched taut on the tor- 
ture boards of Fate or broken upon the im- 
placable wheels of Chance. 

Into such ordeals were two men lately flung 
and thereby hangs this tale. And, in the tell- 
ing, let it not be said that Romance is no 
more; that the thrills, the battles, the bloody 
strife, upon which depended the very existence 
of our forefathers, are passed away with them 
never to return; that the sordidness of our 
modern workaday world is unbroken and un- 
relieved of the frills and fancies, the trials 
and tests of mental and physical clashes 


which come, sometimes, as refreshing oint- 
ment to the soul of man. 

Lost is the man who hesitates. Yet, let it 
not be said that in the crucial fires which so 
lately melted the very soul of our fellow 
townsman, Bill Juggler, cashier of the First 
National Bank, that he succumbed to eternal 
defeat, nor that the staunch and fearless 
qualities, with which his ancestors were en- 
dowed, were found lacking. 

Late, on this afternoon of summer, the vil- 
lage of Movietown was stirred with its usual 
activities. Loungers on the court house lawn, 
slept; merchants in the stores dozed or fared 
forth to golf upon the nearby greens while 
their clerks bustled about preparing for the 
evening trade; a checker game progressed 
eternally in the office of the chief of police; 
across the street from the First National Bank 
a policeman lounged upon a pool room bar; 
while, in the bank, the cashier pursued, in a 
leisurely way, his customary duties. 

Not a cloud appeared to dim the horizon. 
Peace, it would seem, would reign a hundred 
years. How swiftly, in the spin of a second 
hand, all this may change! Even then a 
strange car, in which a stranger rode, was to 
be seen upon the streets — 


ONE MOMENT PLEASE! 


If Mr. ERASTUS JOHNSING, bank janitor, is 
in the city he is advised to call at the office 
of this newspaper. Anyone knowing of his 
whereabouts should report to police. He is 
wanted as a material witness. 


(Continued on Page MDCCXCVIII) 
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T this, the beginning of a new year, THE 

WRITER is changed somewhat in exter- 
nals. The former style of binding, abandoned 
last March, is again brought back; our 
readers have unmistakably registered a pref- 
erence for a type which allows the pages to 
open more freely. A tint-block is used on 
white-cover paper for the front cover because 
many have protested that the inside cover 
pages are difficult to read when printed on 
the solid blue background. 

Internally, it remains much the same. The 
regular editorial departments will be con- 
tinued — as long as each retains its constitu- 
ency of interested readers — but alternated to 
permit variety of content. As heretofore, what 
is known among critics as the artistic forms 
of writing — fiction and poetry — will receive 
the greatest emphasis, since all other forms 
continue to borrow from them more and more 
those peculiar qualities which raise standards; 


they profit most the writer who studies them, 
no matter what his metier. The unmistakable 
demonstration of the success of co-operative 
study, criticism, and marketing in advancing 
the interest of the writer will influence us to 
emphasize that phase of our editorial policy. 
For the rest, technique and markets will con- 
tinue to receive the major emphasis. 

Our advertising policy remains unchanged. 
No advertisements for correspondence schools 
will be accepted. No “song writer” appeals 
will be found in these pages. The thousand 
and one kinds of crooks and quacks who in- 
fest the profession will not be recognized. This 
is not alone to protect our readers from ex- 
ploitation. Rather, it is to retain the respect 
of the ever larger-growing group of people 
who resent an insult to their intelligence ,in 
the advertising pages, perhaps more than in 
the reading pages. Better a little food than 
much bait. 
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A TEN-DOLLAR prize is awarded each month for the best 
letter published in this department. 


WHAT WILL BE THE SIGNIFICANT THINGS FOR 1927? 


Editor, the Forum: 

Life is a whirling wind. It brings the dust, the 
leaves, the bits of paper, the scent of dying fires. 
Yes, it is early winter, when the thought of past 
moments in the year flutter through memory. 

Out of the complexity of clubs, societies, chari- 
table work, the church, reading up on local politics, 
social engagements, “thank you” speeches and all the 
rest, comes a crystal thought for us as writers. We 
have to make a compromise with the facts of 
crowded existence. When do we write? When do 
we read? When do we find the solitude necessary 
for our own little contemplation of the universe? 
To answer briefly, we do not. And that must be 
the answer unless we do as most people in other 
walks of life are doing — compromise. 

The times tell us some truths and many lies. 
What shall we believe? Whom shall we follow? 
What is our own path of straight-thinking? The 
mob will get you, if you don’t watch out. And on 
the other hand; you want to get the mob, for it is 
a part of the writer’s business to mingle among his 
fellowmen. 

These days are full of shattered illusions, wider 
horizons, and consequently much anguish in the soul 
of man. But there is also a stirring of imagination, 


SLANG AND 


Editor, the Forum: 

The Teutonic peoples used to believe in gnomes, 
trolls, and kobolds, mischievous forest, cave, and 
house spirits who made things go wrong both at 
home and abroad, though they were also supposed 
to do kindly services. 

I wonder if America is not infested with slang 
gnomes and kobolds who plays pranks with the pens, 
typewriters, and vocal cords of high and low, rich 
and poor, educated and uneducated, and make every 
American, young and old, speak and write slang on 
all occasions, on the solemn occasion as well as on 
the playful. 

This conjecture of mine has been evoked by read- 
ing an excellent article on an idealistic subject by 


an anxiety to search for truth and a search for a 
way which will have beauty and rationalism. It is 
of vital interest to the writer, for he must be the 
recorder of these changing times. So much is always 
said about the “great commercial age,” but precious 
little is being understood about man’s (and woman’s) 
awakening spirit. So let us allow the mob a place. 
Life’s associations are the practical school, where 
the most wise may learn. 

It seems to me that there are too many organiza- 
tions. The struggle to attend all of the clubs, lodges, 
and parties which my husband is compelled to 
patronize is enough to bring us to the poorhouse if 
we don’t land in a sanitarium first. Useless activity, 
with a good book at home, should be the rule rather 
than the exception. Let us choose (so says my al- 
most vanquished resolution) enough leisure to sum 
up life’s real, but not spurious, treasures. 

If I were to make a prayer of only one sentence, 
I think it would be, “Oh, Lord, cast out my old 
prejudices, and renew my sense of humor.” And if 
we really wished for just that much, and got it, 
1927 would become the happiest kind of a new 
game, the invention of which is uniquely copy- 
righted by every writer. Maude Sumner Smith. 

Omaha, Nebraska 


LITERATURE 


a contemporary American writer who possesses the 
true writer’s gift, and “the pen of a ready writer,” 
but who nevertheless mars his work by a frequent 
use of such words and expressions as “geezer,” 
“shakes a wicked Waterman,” “I'll say he can,” 
“boob,” “piffle,’ “bone” (for dollar), etc. 

Now, this writer is an educated man, and a gifted 
man. Why, then, does he use slang? Apparently in 
order to secure a humorous effect, and also to secure 
an effect of homely force. By mixing slang with 
literary English he secures, by the method of con- 
trast, a certain humorous effect, and by this use of 
slang — the language of uneducated and vulgar per- 
sons who are swayed by their emotions and passions 
— he secures an effect of seeming force, for slang is 
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the attempt of an uneducated person to say things 
graphically and forcefully. 

I admit that on certain occasions, and on occasions 
when humorous effects are sought, an educated 
speaker or writer may employ slang with some 
grace, if he employs it judiciously. But ordinarily 
slang should be avoided like the plague. A writer 
never can achieve anything better than humor by 
the use of slang. But a writer who seeks humorous 
effects cannot write with power and influence. Our 
own Mark Twain realized this fact, and lamented 
that people would not take him seriously even on 
those occasions when he meant to be serious. Humor, 
except when wielded by very skilful hands, is the 
weapon of the weak. It is the ordinary weapon of 








woman, But woman is always ready to discard 
humor for tears, for she realizes that tears are a 
more effective weapon than humor. 

Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” is a standing ex- 
ample of the supreme force of simple, homely Anglo- 
Saxon words and idioms. “Here will I spill thy 
soul,” said Apollyon to Christian. How much 
stronger this is than “Here will I bump you off” 
(though perhaps the two terms are not quite the 
same in meaning). “To bump off” or “to kill” may 
be in good use a thousand years from now, but one 
who desires to use good English will wait a thou- 
sand years before using the expression. 

Charles Hooper. 

Coeur d’Alene, Idaho 


Py WAS YOUR AUNT AN AUTHOR? 


Editor, the Forum: 

Truly, all men are brothers, especially if they have 
literary aspirations. Unless you seek him out in his 
haunts, you very rarely meet a real live author. The 
modesty of the tribe is positively uncanny. But 
in the houses of the rich or the hovels of the desti- 
tute, on ship-board in mid-ocean, on the shell-torn 
fields of France or in the lonely ranch house on the 
great Western Plains, I have had only to mention 
casually that I have done a bit of scribbling, to 
learn that my auditor had an aunt, now defunct, 


who once wrote a book. The crudest code of good 
breeding demands that I enquire about the book. 
Invariably it develops that but a few copies were 
printed for private circulation only. 

I wish you would print this letter, so that if there 
are any of your readers who have NOT a late- 
lamented aunt who published a book for private 
circulation, they would write and tell me so and 
put my mind at rest. C. W. Newcomb. 

Craigmyle, Alberta 


FARM AND CITY CHILD 


Editor, the Forum: 

I have been very much interested in what your 
contributors have to say about Commercialism, the 
Weather Eye and Specialization. Recently I sent a 
series of Children’s Poems to a child’s magazine. 
They came back with the following note:— 

“Thank you for sending us your poems, but we 
feel they could be used to better advantage by some 
farm journal with a children’s section. The large 
percentage of our readers are not farm children and 
we fear they would not appreciate your poems for 
the reason that they could not vision things as farm 
children.” 

Now, I am not one of those sensitive plants who 
are indignant because an editor returns my wares, 
and I am indeed more than grateful to any editor 
who tells me “why” instead of sending the old line 
of “not exactly suited to our needs.” But this raises 
a question in my mind that I wish to place before 
the readers of THe Writer, These poems had a 
farm setting. But must it be that no other children 
are to read about the farm except farm children? 
Conversely, is it forbidden to have farm children 
read about skyscrapers, street cars, huge busses, 
policemen, etc., when they may never have seen any 
of these? Can city children form no vision of collie 


dogs and sheep, chickens, plows, fences, and barns? 
Are stories of Africa to be circulated solely in the 
Dark Continent? (And I did enjoy “Tarzan” and 
Haggard’s stories, while the stories in “Adventure” 
take me on a magic carpet far away to wonderful 
lands!) 

It seems to me that all readers like both the 
familiar and the strange. I like stories of domestic 
life and business life because I know the ground 
and can easily put myself in the story. Also, I like 
stories of strange places, as it widens my vision and 
gives me new things to think of. I have never seen 
the sea, but I love stories of the sea (if there are not 
too many directions about sails, gallant or other- 
wise.) “Crossing the Bar’ and Masefield’s sea 
poems give me an ache in the heart that is akin 
to homesickness. Can this be because I was born in 
the sign of Pisces? 

I can see that material suitable for Weird Tales 
would not be acceptable to the Atlantic Monthly, 
but I do not agree that manuscript with a country 
setting must be offered only to farm papers. Of 
course I do not mean to insist on the high poetical 
value of the verses that inspired this letter, but my 
argument is based merely on the theme. 


Margaret Moody. 
Muncie, Indiana 
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The Manuscript Market 


Tuis information as to the present special needs of various 
periodicals comes directly from the editors. Particulars 
as to condition of prize offers should be sought from those 
offering the prizes. Before submitting manuscripts to any 
periodical, writers should examine a copy of the magazine 
in question. — MARGARET GORDON, Manuscript Market 


Editor. 


The recently organized firm of Ives Wash- 
burn, Publisher — 119 West Fifty-seventh 
street, New York, began business October 12. 
It is the intention of the new firm to publish 
a general list of books that have a popular 
appeal, as Mr. Washburn is a firm believer 
in the slogan, “The public be pleased.” As a 
newspaper reporter, writer, magazine editor, 
book editor, and London manager of an 
American publishing house, his past expe- 
rience gives him an appreciation of the 
author’s point of view as well as that of the 
publisher, and he has helped to develop a 
number of well-known writers in the last 
decade. The new firm is particularly inter- 
ested in Western stories, mystery-detective, 
adventure-travel, and juvenile material for 
boys and girls of high-school age. Novels with 
a fresh point of view and a distinctive quality 
will also be welcomed. At present the firm 
will not publish poetry, drama, religious, or 
educational books. Unsolicited manuscripts 
may be sent to the New York office without 
previous correspondence, and will receive care- 
ful and prompt attention. 


EVERYBODY’s MAGAZINE — Spring and Mac- 
dougal streets, New York, wants, primarily, 
stories of adventure, stories based on the lives 
of men and women in those places where there 
is still enacted the immemorial, primitive con- 
flict between man and woman, or between 
man and nature — Western stories, stories of 
the sea, stories in strange, far countries, and, 
also, to some extent, stories of crime and 
mystery in such large cities as New York or 
London. Everybody’s prints no articles and 
no plays, but it does offer a market for short 
poems or anecdotes that fit into the atmos- 
phere of the sort of stories just mentioned. 
Novels may contain from 50,000 to 90,000 
words: novelettes, 50,000 words: and short 
stories, 10,000 words, but the chief demand 
is for short, short stories, not exceeding 5,000 
words. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL — 670 Lexington ave- 
nue, New York, is in the market for short 
stories, containing from 3,000 to 3,500 words. 
The magazine is edited with the fifteen- and 
sixteen-year-old girl in mind, who, as Miss 
Ferris, the editor, says, is a very avid young 
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creature, always looking for adventure and 
mystery. Stories for the magazine should, 
therefore, carry these elements in them and 
have plenty of action. 


Lire — 598 Madison avenue, New York, 
wants scenarios, or ideas for scenarios, for 
the Life Cartoon Comedies, which are being 
released through the Educational Film Ex- 
changes, Inc. Full instructions and a sample 
scenario will be sent on request, which should 


be sent on a coupon cut from an issue of 
Life. 


ScIENCE AND INVENTION — 53 Park place, 
New York, especially needs some popularly 
illustrated articles covering general science 
and invention. 


JoHN Martin’s Book —33 West Forty- 
ninth street, New York, will extend its age 
appeal, “both up and down,” beginning with 
the January issue. For the older readers, from 
nine to twelve, the magazine will use serials, 
of about six chapters, of 2,500 words, each, 
with both boy and girl appeal — adventurous, 
but avoiding sentimentality and the fear ele- 
ment, stories of romance and fact, things to 
do and to make, games, and stunts for both 
boys and girls. Stories should not exceed 
2,000 words; craft and game articles, not 
more than 1,000 words. For the little tot 
section, the magazine wants timely stories and 
articles, games, and things to make and to 
do. The magazine is well supplied with verse. 


WESTERN FLyinc — 701 Bryson Building, 
Los Angeles, Calij., is particularly interested 
in stories dealing with the adventures of the 
barnstorming flyer — that is, the gypsy avia- 
tor who flies from town to town. Mr. 
Pritchard, the editor of Western Flying, says 
that there is a mine of romance and adven- 
ture in this theme which has not been touched 
by writers of fiction, and he is very anxious 
to obtain short fiction, of from 2,000 to 3,000 
words, dealing with aviation. Stories should 
be written in the first person, so as to be the 
narrative of the barnstormer himself, and 
should include the slang of the air and the 


minor technical expressions which are common 
to aviators. 


Tue New Soutu — 604 Provident Building, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., wants high-grade short 
stories, preferably with a Southern setting, 
and success stories or articles on lives of out- 
standing Southern men and women. 


Nortu-WEst Storres — 461 Eighth avenue, 
New York, needs at once two Western and 
two Northern novelettes, containing from 
20,000 to 30,000 words, each. Stories for the 
magazine should be swift-moving and have a 
fair share of drama and suspense, and must 
contain some form of sentimental interest. 


Tue Buppy-Book — 93 Massachusetts ave- 
nue, Boston, Mass., formerly published in 
Gardner, Mass., particularly needs some good 
short stories for children of nine and ten. 
Verse of merit, and novel ideas for puzzles 
and hand work will also be considered. D. E. 
Bushnell is now the editor of the magazine. 


McC.ure’s — 119 West Fortieth street, New 
York, is now an all-fiction magazine, with 
romantic fiction predominating, the only 
limitations set being interest and appeal. 
Romance is, of course, the first essential, but 
a story endowed with distinction, yet lacking 
the love element, will not be rejected. Stories 
that are modern and have American charac- 
ters are preferred, but varity and picturesque- 
ness of setting are also desirable. Sex is not 
barred, but it must never be handled self- 
consciously nor with any attempt at vulgarity 
or cheap facetiousness. McClure’s regards sex 
as a subject to be treated simply, genuinely, 
and in its proportionate relationship to life. 
Stories with a war background are acceptable 
only from authentic writers. The editors are 
as much interested in the author who writes 
with fine sentiment as in the one who has 
cleverness and smartness of style. Romance, 
adventure, mystery, humor — all are neces- 
sary to give the fully rounded magazine which 
they want. They are especially interested in 
the new writer. Long short stories and serials 
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are acceptable, as well as short stories. The 
magazine uses very little verse. 


Topay’s Humor—1112 North boulevard, 
Oak Park, Illinois, formerly Snickers Snacks, 
is in the market for short burlesques in verse 


on modern subjects, especially on subjects 
about the “Four Million.” 


Tue Drxre Datry AND PouLTRY JOURNAL — 
110 Seventh avenue, Nashville, Tenn., espe- 
cially needs articles on poultry and dairying 
suitable for Southern readers, and poems re- 
lating to nature or the countryside. 


CoLLEcGE Stories —8 West Fortieth street, 
New York, wants some good short humorous 
stories of a scholastic or collegiate nature. 


ForEIGN SERVICE— Veterans of Foreign 
Wars Headquarters, Kansas City, Kansas, 
would like to receive human interest stories 
and articles, based on experiences of men in 
the service during the World War, or the 
War with Spain. The magazine is also in the 
market for short, snappy jokes, and humorous 
verse. 


TALES OF TEMPTATION — 586 Drexel Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Penn., wants stories of the 
confession type, stressing that “the right way 
is the best way,” and love stories, with the 
scenes laid in the city rather than in the 
country. 


THe Beacon —16 Beacon street, Boston, 


Prize Offers 


THE Past PRESIDENTS ASSEMBLY for the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, with 
the permission and hearty approval of Katha- 
rine Lee Bates, offers a nation-wide contest 
for an adequate musical setting of “America, 
the Beautiful,” and will award a prize of $500 
to the American-born composer whose setting 
best expresses the love, loyalty, and majesty 
suggested by the poem. The setting must be 
for mixed voices in hymn-form, and in vocal 





Mass., has no especial manuscript needs at the 
present time, but is always in the market for 
wholesome stories, not exceeding 2,000 
words, suited to bright-minded boys and girls 
of from eight to thirteen. The magazine also 
uses short plays and verse. 


The address of the Mystery Magazine is now 
52 Vanderbilt avenue, New York. 


The address of the Bookmaker’s Folio is 216 
South Mulberry street, Chillicothe, Ohio, in- 
stead of Cincinnati, as inadvertently printed 
in THE WRITER for November. 


AINSLEE’S MaGAzINeE is merged with the Far 
West MAGAzInE — 79 Seventh avenue, New 
York, beginning with the January issue. 


THE GAMMADION has been consolidated with 
the SouTHERN MaGaziInE—412 North 
Twenty-first street, Birmingham, Alabama. 
Phil Painter is the new editor. 


THE INTERNATIONAL Book REVIEW — 354 
Fourth avenue, New York, suspended publica- 
tion with the November issue. 


THe Merry-Go-Rounp, started in Brooks- 
ville, Kentucky, by the Tebbetts Publishing 
Company, and afterwards removed to 630 
Tribune Building, New York, has suspended 
publication. 


Witp Game Storres—22 East Twelfth 
street, Cincinnati, Ohio — discontinued publi- 
cation with the December number. 


and Awards 


range and character fitted for mass singing. 
Each manuscript must be written in ink, sub- 
mitted under an assumed name, and accom- 
panied by a sealed envelope, containing the 
name and address of the author, with return 
postage. The contest will close March 1, and 
manuscripts should be sent to the Chairman 
of the contest, Mrs. William Arms Fisher, 
362 Commonwealth avenue, Boston, Mass. 


THE SwiFTt AND CoMPANY MALE CHorus has 
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awarded its annual prize of $100 to Samuel 
Richard Gaines, the Boston composer, for 
his setting of the poem, “Constancy.” 


Tue W. W. Kimpatt prize of $100, offered 
by the Chicago Madrigal Club, for the best 
setting in madrigal form of Clinton Scollard’s 
poem, “An Invitation,” has been awarded to 
Louis Victor Saar. 


THE Sersqgui-CENTENNIAL ASSOCIATION has 
awarded the following prizes: $3,000 for the 
best opera, to Karl Siebeck, for his opera, 
“Toni”; $2,000 for the best symphony, di- 
vided between Herman Erdlen, for “Passa- 
caglia,” and Gustav Strube, for “Symphonic 
Fantasie”; $2,000 for the best choral work, 
divided between Henry Hadley, for “Mirtil in 
Arcadia,” and Jacob Weinberg, for “An Even- 
ing in Palestine’; and $500 for a capella, to 
T. Frederick H. Candlyn, for his “Historical 
Suite.” The judges found no work submitted 
worthy of the prize of $2,000 for a ballet. 
Thirty-four operas, fifty-eight symphonies, 


eleven choral compositions, thirteen ballets, 
four pageants, one masque, and eighteen cap- 
pella suites were submitted in the competition. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN:— 


Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Journalism: For the American 
novel published during the year which shall best 
present the wholesome atmosphere of American life 
and the highest standard of American manners and 
manhood, $1,000; for the original American play, 
performed in New York, which shall best represent 
the educational value and power of the stage in 
raising the standard of good morals, good taste, and 
good manners, $1,000; for the best book of the year 
on the history of the United States, $2,000; for the 
best American biography teaching patriotic and un- 
selfish service to the people, illustrated by an emi- 
nent example, $1,000; for the best volume of verse 
published during the year by an American author, 
$1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting to 
$3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling scholar- 
ships having a value of $1,500 each. All offered an- 
nually under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 
Nominations of candidates must be made in writing 
on or before February 1 of each year, addressed to 
the Secretary of Columbia University, New York, 
on forms that may be obtained on application to 
the Secretary of the University. 


Prize of $7,500 offered by the Frederick A. Stokes 
Company and the Forum for the best American 
biographical novel, contest closing March 1, 1927. 
Particulars in May WRITER. 

Prize of $10,000 offered by College Humor and the 
First National Pictures, Inc., for the first American 
serial and world motion-picture rights for the story 
or novel best adapted for production, competition 
closing February 1, 1927. Particulars in September 
WRITER. 

Two prizes of $25,000 each offered by the Woman’s 
Home Companion and the John Day Company, 
Inc., for the two most interesting novels best adapted 
to serial and book publication, one by a man and 
one by a woman, competition closing July 1, 1927. 
Particulars in September Writer, or from the John 
Day Company, Inc., 25 West Forty-fifth street, New 
York. 

Prize of $2,000 offered by Harper & Bros. for the 
best novel by a citizen who has not published a 
novel in book form prior to January 1, 1919, contest 
closing February 1, 1927. Particulars in June 
WRITER. 

Prize of $10,000 offered by the Atlantic Monthly 
for the most interesting novel submitted before 
February 15, 1927. Particulars in June WRITER. 

Prize of $2,000 offered by Little, Brown, & Co., 
for the best book for boys and girls of ten years 
old or more, manuscript to contain at least 40,000 
words, contest closing March 1, 1927. Particulars in 
June WRITER. 

Prize of $25,000 offered by McClure’s, the Cos- 
mopolitan Book Corporation, and the Cosmopolitan 
Productions, for serial rights, book rights, and mo- 
tion-picture rights for a novel, containing from 
80,000 to 110,000 words, contest closing March 31, 
1927. Open to any writer who has not had more 
than three novels published in book form. Particu- 
lars in June WRITER. 

Hart, Schaffner, and Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, 
$300, and $200 for the four best studies in the 
economic field submitted by June 1, 1927. Particu- 
lars in October Writer. 

Prizes of $1,000, $500, $250, $100, and three prizes 
of $50 each, offered by the Penn Publishing Com- 
pany, for original play manuscripts suitable for 
amateurs, contest closing March 1. Particulars in 
December WRITER. 

Four national contests in play-writing conducted 
by the Drama League of America and Longmans, 
Green, & Company, contest closing May 1. Particu- 
lars in December WriTER. 

Prize of $1,000 offered by the World’s Work for 
the best article based on theories advanced by Wil- 
liam T. Foster and Waddill Catchings in the series 
of economic articles now running in the magazine, 
contest closing March 31. Particulars in December 
WRITER, 
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Prizes of $300 and $100 offered by the Pasadena 
Center of the Drama League of America for a full 
evening play and a one-act play, contest closing 
March 1. Particuldrs in December WRITER. 

Prizes of $100, $50, and $25 offered by the Atlan- 
tic Monthly to students using the Atlantic Monthly 
in courses during the 1926-1927 terms, contest clos- 
ing March 31. Particulars in December Writer. 

Annual prizes offered by the Scholastic to students 
in junior and senior high schools for the best work 
in poetry, essays, short stories, drama, and art, con- 
test closing March 20. Particulars in December 
WRITER. 

Prize of $25 offered by the Tanager for the best 
poem submitted by April 1. Particulars in December 
WRITER. 

Monthly definition contests conducted by the 
Forum, payment being made at the rate of five 
dollars each for all printed. Particulars in June 
WRITER. 

Prize of $1,000 offered by the Commonweal for the 
best outline sketch of Maryland, competition closing 
February 1, 1927. Particulars in August WRITER. 

Prizes of $10 each for the best sonnet and the best 
short story, and a prize of $5 for the next best short 
story published in the Oracle during the next ten 
months, Particulars in the August WriTER. 

Prize of $1,000, offered by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Hot Springs, Arkansas, for the best scenario 


for a historical pageant depicting the history of 
Hot Springs. Particulars in October WRITER. 

Prizes amounting to $1,000 offered by the Club 
Corner of Scribner’s Magazine, open to clubs and 
members of clubs affiliated with the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, for the best lists of 
books, music, and art to furnish a hypothetical 
American country home, contest closing February 1, 
1927. Particulars in November WRITER. 

Prize of $1,000 offered by C. C. Birchard through 
the Chautauqua Institution for a choral work—a 
religious cantata—contest closing April 1, 1927. 
Particulars in November Writer. 

Witter Bynner Undergraduate poetry prize of $150 
for the best poems printed in Palms during 1927, 
open to undergradustes in any American university 
or college. Particulars in November Writer. 

Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Carolina: 
Southern prize of $100; Caroline Sinkler prize of 
$50; Society’s prize of $25; Harmon prize of $25; 
Skylark prize of $10; and the Ellen M. Carroll prize 
of $15 —all offered annually. Particulars from the 
Poetry Society of South Carolina, 62 Broad street, 
Charleston, S. C., or in July Writer. 

Annual prizes awarded by Poetry (232 East Erie 
street, Chicago, Ill.) in November of each year: 
Helen Haire Levinson prize of $200, John Reed 
Memorial prize of $100, and the Young Poets’ prize 
of $100, for poems published in the magazine dur- 
ing the current year. 


News and Notes 


A new publication, promised for January by 
Houghton Mifflin Company, is “The Truth About 
Publishing,” by Stanley Unwin, Managing Director 
of George Allen & Unwin Ltd., and Chairman of 
the Society of Book Men of Great Britain. The 
book is based upon Mr. Unwin’s career as a pub- 
lisher and covers such subjects as publicity, adver- 
tising, the booksellers, copyrights, accounting and 
censorship. 


Wilbur Cross has been elected to the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, and Edith Wharton 
and Margaret Deland have been elected to the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters. 


Arthur W. Page has resigned as vice president of 
Doubleday, Page, & Co., and as editor of the World’s 
Work. 

Judge Henry A. Shute, author of “The Real Diary 
of a Real Boy,” has retired from the bench. 


Ernest McCullough is now the editor of the Ameri- 
can Architect. 


Owen Davis, who was recently elected president 
of the Authors’ League of America, is now under 
contract to write two films a year for the next five 
years for the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, 
for which he will receive $100,000 a year and a per- 
centage of the profits from the films. 


The American Society of Composers, Authors, and 
Publishers, 56 West Forty-fifth street, New York, 
has issued a pamphlet, entitled “Performing Rights 
in Copyrighted Music.” 


“Horace Greeley: Founder of the New York 
Tribune,” by Don C. Seitz, is published by the 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Corning White, formerly of the Dartmouth faculty, 
and author of “Training for Play Writing” in the 
December Writer, will conduct a course in play 
writing, in New York City, beginning January 11th, 
1927, at 36 Eust 40th Street. 


“Guy de Maupassant,” by Ernest Boyd (Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc.), is a biographical study. 
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“Pierre Loti: The Romance of a Great Writer,” 
by Edmund B. d’Auvergne, is published by the 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


“Memoirs of Léon Daudet,” edited and translated 
by Arthur Kingsland Griggs, is published by Lin- 
coln MacVeagh, the Dial Press. 


“Israfel, the Life and Times of Edgar Allan Poe,” 
by Hervey Allen, is published by the George H. 
Doran Company. 


“Autobiographies: Reveries over Childhood and 
Youth, and The Trembling of the Veil,” by William 
Butler Yeats (The Macmillan Company), is the 
sixth volume of the collected works of the Irish 
poet. 


“Fanny Burney and the Burneys,” edited by R. 
Brimley Johnson (Frederick A. Stokes Company), 
is a new biographical chronicle, containing additions 
from Mme. d’Arblay’s diary, taken from her un- 
published “Journals in France.” 


“Joseph Conrad in the Congo,” by G. Jean-Aubry, 
is published by Little, Brown, & Co. 


The Houghton Mifflin Company publishes “The 
Letters of William Roscoe Thayer,” edited by 
Charles Downer Hazen. 


“Fielding the Novelist: A Study in Historical 
Criticism,” by Frederic T. Blanchard, is published 
by the Yale University Press. 


“I Have This to Say,” by Violet Hunt (Boni & 
Liveright), is an autobiography, with many sketches 
of present-day English writers. 


“The Letters of George Eliot,” selected from J. 
W. Cross’s life of his wife, by R. Brimley Johnson, 
is published by Lincoln MacVeagh, the Dial Press. 


“Some New Light on Chaucer,” by John Matthews 
Manly (Henry Holt & Co.), is a series of lectures 
delivered at the Lowell Institute in February, 1924. 


The Macmillan Company has published a new 
edition of George Brandes’s critical study of Shaks- 
pere. 


“The Frontier in American Literature,” by Lucy 
Lockwood Hazard, is published by the T. Y. Crowell 
Company. 


“The Colyum,” by Hallam Walker Davis (Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc.), is one of the Borzoi series of 
Handbooks of Journalism, edited by Nelson Antrim 
Crawford. 


“European Dramatists,” by Archibald Henderson 
(D. Appleton & Co.), is a revised edition of critical 
studies of August Strindberg, Henrik Ibsen, Maurice 
Maeterlinck, Oscar Wilde, George Bernard Shaw, 
Granville Barker, Arthur Schnitzler, and John Gals- 
worthy. 











“Theiler ; 


“Some Great English Novels: Studies in the Art 
of Fiction,’ by Orlo Williams (The Macmillan 
Company), discusses Fielding’s “Tom Jones,” 
Dickens’s “Martin Chuzzlewit,” Thackeray’s ‘“Pen- 
dennis,” Meredith’s “Egoist,” DeFoe’s “Roxana,” 
Jane Austen’s “Emma,” George Enet’s “Adam Bede,” 
and Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” with final chap- 
ters devoted to the novels of De Morgan, Somerville, 
and Ross. 


“American Criticism, 1926,” edited by William A. 
Drake (Harcourt, Brace, & Co.), is the first of 
what is intended to be an annual series of critical 
studies of contemporary books and authors. 


“Well-Bred English,” by Lillian Eichler (Double- 
day, Page, & Co.), is a handbook or correct lan- 
guage, giving full directions for cultivating a 
pleasant-speaking voice, correcting pronunciation, en- 
larging the vocabulary, speaking and writing English 
correctly, after-dinner speaking, business English, 
and similar subjects. 


“The Colby Essays,” by Frank Moore Colby, 
edited by Clarence Day, Jr. (Harper & Brothers), 
contains, among other papers, “The Pursuit of 
Humor,” “Bad English,” “The Phrasemaker,” and 
“The Critical Temperament.” 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have published a third en- 
larged and revised edition of “A Literary History of 
the English People,” by J. J. Jusserand, dealing 
especially with the poets, playwrights, and prose 
writers of the Elizabethan age. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company has brought out 
new editions of “The Four Kinds of Poetry” and 
“The Literary Discipline,” by John Erskine. 


“The Best Plays of 1925-1926,” edited by Burns 
Mantle, is published by Dodd, Mead, & Co. 


“The Best British Short Stories of 1926,” edited 
by Edward J. O’Brien (Dodd, Mead, & Co.), con- 
tains twenty-two stories, with information about 
the short-story writers in British periodicals during 
the past year. 


The “Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1926,” 
edited by William Stanley Braithwaite (B. J. Brim- 
mer Company), contains, in addition, essays on 
poetry by Jessie B. Rittenhouse, William Rose Benét, 
E. Merrill Root, Glenn Hughes, James Southall 
Wilson, Dawson Powell, Willard Johnson, George 
Sterling, Mary Austin, Thomas Walsh, Henry Harri- 
son, Alan Locke, Josef Washington Hall, Marianne 
Moore, and Joseph Auslander. 


The Pictorial Review’s annual award of $5,000 for 
distinguished achievement has been won by Sara 
Graham-Mulhall for her book, “Opium: the Demon 
Flower,” published by the Inspiration Library, Bible 
House, New York. 
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Arthur Bingham Walkley died at Brightlingsea, 
Essex, England, October 8, aged seventy-one. 


George Sterling died in San Francisco November 
17, aged fifty-six. 


Allan Upward died at Verwood, near Wimborn, 
England, November 17, aged sixty-three. 


Clement King Shorter died in London, England, 
November 19, aged sixty-nine. 


Charles Belmont Davis died at Biltmore-Asheville, 
N. C., December 9, aged sixty years. 


Jean Richepin died at Paris, France, December 
13, aged seventy-seven. 


Literary Articles in Periodicals 


Tue Minp or H. G. Wetts. Wilbur Cross. Yale 
Review for January. 


PoETRY AND THE SEcRET Imputse. Chauncey 
Brewster Tinker. Yale Review for January. 


AMERICAN Macaztnes. Agnes Repplier. Yale Re- 
view for January. 


EMERSON AND THE REFORMERS. Van Wyck Brooks. 
Harper’s Magazine for December. 


A Gtrw’s FRIENDSHIP witH Ruskin. Edited by 
Leonard Huxley. Atlantic Monthly for December. 


Tuis Boox-Cotiectinc Game. A. Edward Newton. 
Atlantic Monthly for December. 


Tue Man Beurinp THE “Times” — AporpH S. 
Ocus. Benjamin Stolberg. Atlantic Monthly for 
December. 


Love, Arms, Sonc, AND DEATH— ALAN SEEGER 
Darep LivE witHout Compromise. Henry Morton 
Robinson. Century for December. 


A Synopsizep View oF Literature, Florence L. 
Strauss. Bookman for December. 


THE CURRENT EXPANSION OF SLANG. F. W. Pollock. 
American Speech for December. 


Lecat Liyco. Reuben Oppenheimer. 
Speech for December. 


American 


A Camera Hunter TELts His Secrets. Illustrated. 
William Nesbit. Popular Science Monthly for De- 
cember. 


Mp 


% 


HEADLINE Worps. Harold E. Rockwell. American 
Speech for December. 


Tse Catnoric Press. William C. Murphy, Jr. 
American Mercury for December. 


VARIETY, THE THEATRICAL WEEKLY. Hugh Kent. 
American Mercury for December. 


Tue CrnemMa. Thomas Craven. Dial for December. 


THe Popurar Sonc THat Never Becomes Popv- 
LAR. Frederick C. Russell. Melody for November. 


EnciisH Encuisu. Claude de Crespigny. Ameri- 
can Speech for November. 


Liprary Lancuace. Nellie Jane Compton. Ameri- 
can Speech for November. 


ScrenTIFIC TERMS IN AMERICAN SPEECH. 
McDonald. American Speech for November. 


| oe 


ROMANCE IN AMERICAN JOURNALISM — BERNARR 
Macrappen. With portrait. Fourth Estate for No- 
vember 13. 


Sex PsycHoitocy In Mopern Fiction. John Farrar. 
Independent for December 11. 

Tue Macaztne Inpustry. Henry Seidel Canby. 
Independent for December 11. 


New Encianp Fiction. Anna Mitchell. Indepen- 
dent for December 15. 


Story-Tettinc Secrets. Mary F. 
Commonweal for November 10. 


Waggaman. 


Sonc Cycres or CatHay. Joseph Lewis French. 
Commonweal for November 17. 


ay 
so 
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Measuring Sticks 


THESE quotations from current writing are suggested as 
examples of successful setting forth of ideas. They are 
reprinted because of the possibilities they may offer to 
other writers in measuring their own work. We shall be 
glad to publish other quotations that may come to us. 


THE AUTHOR AND THE PUBLISHER 


The old-time publisher is passing, and the 
author is largely to blame. I have seen the 
close association —in many cases the pro- 
found friendship — between author and pub- 
lisher broken by the commercialism fostered 
by some literary agents and completed by 
competitive bids made by one publishing 
house to beguile a popular author away from 
another. There was a time when a writer 
was proud to be classified as a “Macmillan,” 
or a “Harper” author. He felt himself a part 
of the publisher’s organization, and had no 
hesitation in taking his literary problems to 
the editorial advisor of the house whose im- 
print appeared upon the title pages of his 
volumes. A celebrated Boston authoress once 
found herself absolutely at a standstill on a 
partially completed novel. She confided her 
dilemma to her publisher, who immediately 
sent one of his editorial staff to the rescue. 
They spent two weeks working together over 
the manuscript, solved the problems, and the 
novel, when published, was the most successful 
of the season. 


Several publishers have acknowledged to 
me that in offering unusually high royalties to 
authors they have no expectation of breaking 
even, but that to have a popular title upon 
their list increases the sales of their entire 
line. The publisher from whom the popular 
writer is filched has usually done his share 
in helping him attain his popularity. The 
royalty he pays is a fair division of the 
profits. He cannot, in justice to his other 
authors, pay him a further premium. 

Ethics, perhaps, has no place in business, 
but the relation between author and publisher 
seems to me to be beyond a business cove- 
nant. A publisher may deliberately add an 
author to his list at a loss in order to ac- 
complish a specific purpose, but this practice 
cannot be continued indefinitely. A far-sighted 
author will consider the matter seriously be- 
fore he becomes an opportunist. 


William Dana Orcutt. IN Quest oF THE 
PerFrect Book. (Little, Brown, & Company) 


JOSEPH CONRAD’S POWER OF DISSECTION 


No writer of our time, perhaps, is gifted 
with a power of moral and mental dissection 
superior to that displayed by Joseph Conrad. 
None succeeds better in hiding the mechanism 
and revealing only the effect. His psychologi- 
cal capacity is intense, but it finds expres- 
sion only in results. He spares the reader the 


cumbersome and vain analytical apparatus 
that is senselessly exhibited by so many 
would-be psychologists. He does not say of 
his characters: “This is what they think and 
feel.” We know their thoughts and emotions 
because they live before us, in full relief. 
“All art, therefore,” says Joseph Conrad, 
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“appeals primarily to the senses, and the 
artistic aim when expressing itself in written 
words must also make its appeal through the 
senses, if its high desire is to reach the secret 
spring of responsive emotions. It must strenu- 
ously aspire to the plasticity of sculpture, to 
the colour of painting, and to the magic sug- 
gestiveness of music — which is the art of 
arts.” 


The evidence of the senses, the appeal to 
the senses, are, then, according to Joseph 
Conrad, the secret of his art and of his talent. 
And this is indeed what is most striking in 
his work. 


“My task which I am trying to achieve is, 
by the power of the written word, to make 
you hear, to make you feel —it is, before 
all, to make you see. If I succeed, you shall 
find there according to your deserts: encour- 
agement, consolation, fear, charm — all you 
demand and, perhaps, also that glimpse of 
truth for which you have forgotten to ask.” 





For Joseph Conrad, then, sensation is the 
artistic medium par excellence. As to the 
moral and ethnic object of his work, he does 
not find it in the battle of the classes as do 
the social novelists, nor in the battle of races 
and of peoples as do the imperialistic and na- 
tionalistic noveltists, but in “the subtle but 
invincible conviction -of solidarity that knits 
together the loneliness of innumerable hearts 
to the solidarity in dreams, in joy, in sorrow, 
in aspirations, in illusions, in hope, in fear, 
which binds men to each other, which binds 
together all humanity — the dead to the liv- 
ing and the living to the unborn.” 

It would have been enough for Joseph Con- 
rad to proclaim this sense of interracial soli- 
darity, at the very time when Kipling was win- 
ning his triumph, for him to be distinguished 
from his contemporaries among the novelists 
of exoticism and adventure. 


Abel Chevalley. THE Mopern ENGLISH 
NOVEL (Alfred A. Knopf) 


ALAN SEEGER DARED LIVE WITHOUT COMPROMISE 


In “Maktoob” (which is the Turkish for 
“It is written”) Seeger acknowledged the 
power of a fate from which there is no escape, 
and after complete submission to the will of 
this Oriental destiny, there came to his heart 


“The resignation and the calm 
And wisdom of the East.” 


It is a combination of this Oriental fatalism 
and an overpowering hunger for a newer 


mightier experience that inspires the unfor- 
gettable line, 


“T have a rendezvous with Death,” 


probably the most famous line of poetry writ- 
ten during the war. Several explanations of 
this line have been suggested by Amy Lowell, 
William Lyon Phelps, and others; but none 
seems to be so plausible as the one offered by 
Walter Adolphe Roberts, who knew Seeger 
intimately in Paris. Mr. Roberts says: “The 
word rendez-vous is one of the commonest 


words in the vocabulary of the French soldier, 
and was constantly used by officers and men 
in a variety of ways. Donner un rendez-vous 
a quelqu’un is to make an ordinary everyday 
appointment with some one. It is the equiva- 
lent of our slang word ‘date,’ but also bears 
connotations of place as well as time. It was 
commonly used to designate the time and 
place of attack. To Seeger, hearing the word 
used twenty times a day, and recognizing the 
beauty of the word itself, nothing could be 
more natural than to link the idea of a 
rendez-vous with that of Death, an idea which 
we know to have preoccupied him constantly 
at this time.” The juxtaposition of the ideas 
made him immortal wherever English or 
French is spoken, for his poems have been 
translated by the French poets André Rivoire 
and Odette Raimondi-Mathéron. 


Henry Morton Robinson. Love, Arms, 
SonG, AND DeatH. (Century for December) 
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A GUIDE TO CRITICISM 


In directing the study of the criticism that 
presents itself in current periodicals I have 
asked students to formulate answers to the 
following questions. It will happen often 
enough that the review in hand at any particu- 
lar time will not provide material from which 
answers to all of the questions can be either 
directly or conjecturally derived. In such cases 
the business of hunting for a critical needle 
in a discursive haystack is not one in which 
the student should be too much encouraged, 
but he must be invited to look for revelations 
of the author’s mind somewhat below the sur- 
face of the written word. 


1. How is the author’s point of view ro- 


GENUINE 


Dorothy Canfield has beaten one of her 
most formidable rivals, the one particular 
rival that every artist is eager to defeat — her 
own past work. “Her Son’s Wife” is superior 
to anything she has hitherto accomplished. It 
is superior because it deals searchingly with 
the secret places of the human heart. This is 
indeed genuine realism, the realism of George 
Eliot, Turgenev, and Henry James. Most 
realistic novels can be divided into two classes 
—novels of manners and novels of motives, 
what I call external and internal realism. We 
have the pleasure of recognition in reading 
any faithful reproduction of surface life; 
speech, accent, slang, clothes, customs, ges- 
tures, local characteristics; but we have the 
Jamesian double delight of both recognition 


mantic, realistic, classical, or naturalistic? 

2. Discuss the critic’s literary style as 
fitted to the particular criticism. 

3. Is the critical approach judicial or ap- 
preciative? 

4. What canons of literary judgment are 
implied in the criticism? 

5. Does the critic stress the more sub- 
stance or form? 

6. Is the critic's human point of view 
patrician or plebeian? 


Of these questions one and four are in some 
respects the more important. 


Lewis Worthington Smith. Current REeE- 
VIEWS. (Henry Holt and Company) 


REALISM 


and surprise when the novelist goes far down 
into the depths of personality, and studies the 
faint dawn of passion, the beginnings of an 
emotional revolution, the obscure causes of 
conduct. For just as the Greeks made their 
most exciting events in the theatre take place 
off the stage, so the true apostles of realism 
get their sharpest effects by indirect action, 
by subtle hints, by adumbration of motive. 
As conversations in Ibsen are more exciting 
than deeds in romantic melodrama, as the 
dawn is more thrilling than the noonday, so 
the analysis of hidden thoughts and the reve- 
lation of secret emotions offer a novelist his 
greatest problem and his highest opportunity. 


William Lyon Phelps. As I Lrxe It. 
(Scribner’s for December) 


THREE-PENNY LUNCH 


It was a squalid street, dimly lighted by 
the lamps and gas-jets of a few small base- 
ment shops. In one of the windows nearly 
opposite me I saw a sign, “Eat,” and under 
this, “Three-Penny Lunch.” 

I remembered that I had not yet had my 


supper; and I might have walked the streets 
of Boston for years without finding a restau- 
rant where food was more reasonably priced. 
Jingling my two dimes and a nickel — which 
now seemed a fortune, —I crossed the street 
and entered. I was rather shabbily dressed in 
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those days — for my sixty dollars per month 
as a preventer of cruelty to children barely 
sufficed to keep body and soul together — and 
so I could enter a Three-Penny Lunch with 
the ease of a regular patron. One or two men 
glanced up—glared rather, as animals do 
when disturbed at eating — and fell to again. 
There was no talk, The silence was broken 
only by the sounds incident to the consump- 
tion of food, which was soup —a thick, fra- 
grant soup out of a huge caldron, and one 
could have two bowls of it for a nickel. I 
don’t remember ever having dined with greater 
zest, despite the remark of a sour-faced little 
man who occupied the stool next to mine. 

“Leavin’s!” he said scornfully, scowling at 
his soup. “Leavin’s from hotels and chop- 
suey joints and Gawd knows where-all!” 

This did n’t prevent my ordering a second 
bowl of it, which I ate in more leisurely 
fashion. “There ought to be a poem in this 
place,” I thought, “if I could find some 
method — ” Presently fragments of sentences, 
unrelated words, began to bubble up from the 
depths of consciousness like the morsels of 
fat in the huge pot back of the coun- 
ter: “Three-Penny Lunch — Eat — Street — 
hunks of bread — basement room.” It was 
hardly the stuff of poetry, so I merely watched 
it falling into nonsensical combinations. As 
luck would have it, while I was thus idly en- 
gaged, a band of Salvation Army workers 
passed, to the music of cornet and drum. 
With this timely aid to rhyme and rhythm the 
words fell into column-of-route of themselves 
and marched down the page of my notebook 
in the following order: 


There’s a Three-Penny Lunch on Dover Street 
With a cardboard sign in the window: EAT. 


Three steps down to the basement room, 
Two gas-jets in a sea of gloom; 


Four-square counter, stove in the center, 
Heavy odor of food as you enter; 


A kettle of soup as large as a vat, 

Potatoes, cabbage, morsels of fat 

Bubbling up in a savory smoke — 

Food for the gods when the gods are broke. 
A wrecked divinity serving it up, 

A hunk of bread and a steaming cup: 


Three-penny each, or two for a nickel; 
An extra cent for a relish of pickle. 


Slopping it up, no time for the graces — 
Why should they care, these men with faces 


Gaunt with hunger, battered with weather, 
In walking the streets for days together? 


No delicate sipping, no leisurely talk — 


“Now, then, matey!” said an authentic 
Cockney voice — it belonged to the man back 
of the counter—‘“Wot you a-doin’ of? 
Writin’ up yer diry? Eat an’ walk — them’s 
the rules ’ere. They’s others witin’.” 

Poets, contrary to traditional belief, are 
sometimes interrupted to advantage even when 
in the white-heat of composition. It was the 
very suggestion I needed to complete the 
stanza; therefore, having scribbled 


The rule of the Place is Eat and Walk 


in my notebook, I paid my reckoning, six 
cents, and went out. 


James Norman Hall. ON THE STREAM OF 
TRAVEL. (Houghton, Mifflin Company ) 
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Worps ANCIENT AND Mopern. By Ernest 
Weekley. 163 pages. Cloth. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Company. 


In these days of “gentlemen with dusters,” 
true confession publications, and all the other 
manifestations of post-war frankness, we 
thought that everything “with a past” had 
been discovered. Now comes Ernest Weekley, 
of University College, Nottingham, with a 
pithy little volume which attempts to give 
“fairly complete Lives of words whose history 
has been unusually adventurous — what might 
be called ‘words with a dramatic past.’ ” It is 
an admirable attempt and the result is a 
unique assembly, ranging the length of the 
alphabet from Agnostic through Blackmail, 
Cuff, Democracy, Haphazard, Magazine, Pil- 
grim, Pipe, Plot, Rummage, Uproar and 
Weird. There are such familiar words as Story 
and Democracy and such foreign ones as 
Soviet and Swaraj. Altogether, an entertain- 
ing book of value to everyone who is careful 
in the use of words. 


CHAMBER’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. New 
and Revised Edition. Originally Compiled 
by David Patrick and F. Hindes Groome. 
1006 pages. Cloth. Philadelphia, J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. 

“The Great of All Times and Nations — 

Over 10,000 Biographies’—a ponderous 


looking volume, in its green and black bind- 
ing and sober brown jacket. But there is not 


Book Reviews 
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one page too many. The publishers inform 
you that “All the little Somebodies are in it 
and all the great Nobodies: The world’s Up- 
per Ten Thousand and the Lower and the 
Lowest.” In it we find the stuff of a legion 
of romances. Abd-ul-Hamid, Ravanchol, Gilles 
de Ritz and Pickle the Spy — the names alone 
would intrigue. Nothing has been overlooked 
in the biographic sketches. There are many 
more names than could be found in an en- 
cyclopaedia, with pronunciation of difficult or 
foreign names and an index of pseudonyms 
and nicknames. 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN CriTICISM. By 
James Cloyd Bowman. 330 pp. Cloth. New’ 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 


CURRENT Reviews. By Lewis Worthington 
Smith. 388 pages. Cloth. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. 


The publication of these two books is espe- 
cially timely in the midst of the most active 
era of literary criticism that America has 
ever seen. 

“Contemporary American Criticism” pre- 
sents a discussion of the various conflicts that 
have arisen recently. Each point of view is 
given its full say. The earliest of the critical 
controversies —a discussion of the part na- 
tionality should play in American literature — 
is represented by James Russell Lowell’s “‘Na- 
tionality in Literature” and Walt Whitman’s 
“Democratic Vistas.” The clash over the pur- 
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pose of criticism is set forth in several vigorous 
chapters: J. E. Spingarn gives emphatic ap- 
proval to the belief of the Idealist that the 
purpose of the critic is solely to interpret the 
self-expression of the writer. Following this 
spirited defense is H. L. Mencken’s lively 
“Criticism of Criticism of Criticism,’ em- 
phasizing his belief in the critic’s right to 
express his own individual uniqueness. All 
sides of the merry battle, as well as many 
types of mind, are represented in the chap- 
ters by W. C. Brownell, Stuart Sherman, 
Percy Boynton and Van Wyck Brooks. Still 
other controversies are taken up by Sherwood 
Anderson, Carl Van Doren, Llewelyn Jones, 
William McFee, Amy Lowell, and many other 
authorities. 

“Current Reviews” is prepared especially 
for everyone who wishes to study book re- 
views as a preparation for the writing of them. 
To this end there is much valuable instruction 


condensed in an Introduction, Appendix A, 
and Appendix B. But the book constitutes 
far more than a text. Written for various 
audiences, and covering a wide range in sub- 
ject matter, the reviews selected are not only 
highly entertaining but form an illuminating 
study of the work of many fine minds. They 
are particularly noteworthy because, as the 
editor says of them, “There is nothing of 
which I could suspect that it had been writ- 
ten for the exploitation of the writer’s clever- 
ness or the satisfying of a petty malice.” 
Biographical, historical, and like reviews in- 
clude such names as Henry James Forman, 
Robert Morss Lovett and M. R. Werner; fic- 
tion reviews by Henry Seidel Canby, Edwin 
Francis Edgett, Harry Hansen and Sinclair 
Lewis; poetry, drama, and criticism by Ernest 
Boyd, and John Erskine; and reviews of criti- 
cal and social discussion by Zona Gale, H. L. 
Mencken and Ben Ray Redman. 





be distributed as follows: 


925-927-929 Filbert Street 





$2,000 


PRIZE OFFER FOR PLAY MANUSCRIPTS 


This amount will be paid in cash for plays suitable for amateurs and will 


First — $1,000 
Second— 500 
Third— 250 
Fourth— 100 

The last three — 50 each 


The plays must be at least three acts, comedies, melo-dramas or serious 
plays. The costuming and settings should be simple; the plots clearly defined: 
the plays free from objectionable features. 


Contest closes March Ist, 1927. Prize winners to be announced April 15th. 
In the event of a tie for any of the prizes, a prize of the amount offered will 
be awarded to each of the tying contestants. 


Detailed information sent upon request. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Philadelphia 
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Leading Student Tours 
*EU 


By chartered Tourist III Class of famous Cunarders 


All expenses, sea and land, $255 up 
College orchestras. Organized entertainments—social 
lights; it's the new way of happy travel. 

216 Colleges and 43 States represented on our 1926 tours. 
Find out why; write for 1927 program 
STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
1440 Broadway, New York 














CREATIVE CRITICISM OF MSS. 


By an Author Whose Work Has Appeared in More Than 
Thirty Magazines. From The Atlantic, Century, Scrib- 
ner’s Down. Two of His Stories Starred in O'Brien's 
**Best Short Stories of 1924." Criticisms Include Advice 
for Marketing. Rates: Short Stories, $1 per Thousand 
Words; Novelettes and Short Plays, $10; Novels and Full 
length Plays, $15. 


RICHARD BOWLAND KIMBALL 
367 West 27th Street New York City 




















S a protest against reading books carelessly, we 


hereby offer 
$500.00 


in prizes for the three best summaries of 200 
words, of Thames Williamson’s current story, 
THE MAN WHO CANNOT DIE 
Information will be sent on request, by 
AMERICAN PANORAMA EDITOR 
SMALL, MAYNARD & CO., 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 




















| WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR 
offers collaboration, criticism, sales serv- 
ice to those wishing to dispose of their 
manuscripts at highest prices. Terms on 
request. 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
1655 Jones St. San Francisco, Calif. 























MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately typed by an expe- 
rienced Authors’ typist, 50¢ per 1000 words with carbon copy. 


HELEN E. STREET 


123 North 10th Street Olean, N. Y. 





COMPETENT EDITORIAL ASSISTANCE 


in the preparation of manuscripts for publication. Criticism, 
revision, editing, typing: Special attention to book manu- 
scripts. Also, complete list of text-books for writers. Corre- 
spondence invited and catalogue sent on request. 25 years 
as writer, editor, publisher. James Knapp Reeve, (Founder 
and former editor of “The Editor”), Box 496, FRANKLIN, 
Out. 








QUALITY TYPING! 


75¢c per 1,000 words with clear carbon copy. 
Poetry, 3c per line. Booklet, “Advice of Edi- 
tors,” given free to all new patrons. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 


1106 Riverdale Street West Springfield, Mass. 





“IF IT CAN BE SOLD, I CAN SELL IT” 


Books, Plays, Short Stories, Articles, Teatagiage. Etc. 
marketed to advantage. Criticism, revision and typing 
of manuscripts. Market information. Research work. 
Submit your manuscripts for estimates. 


WILLIAM B. EDMONDSON 
401 W. 118th Street New York City 
“Honesty, Fair Commissions, Prompt Service” 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Stories, photoplays and poems prepared and type- 
written in correct form for submission to editors. 
Addressing of all kinds. All work efficiently and 
promptly executed. Rates on application. BUNDEY, 
657 Patisape Ave., YONKERS, N. Y. 








SEND FOR MY CIRCULAR 


It will increase your manuscript sales and lessen 
your labor. 
GEORGE B. POTTER 
223 No. Beacon Street 





POETRY CRITICISM 
Careful Reading and Criticism by Experienced Writer 


MRS. E. CRIGHTON 
5210 Cornell Avenue 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS! 


A copy of the Index of Volume 38 of THe Writer 
will be sent to any subscriber who requests it. 





Hartford, Conn. 


Chicago, Ill. 








A NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTION! 


For 1927, I resolve to keep informed of the newest and best ideas about 
writing for publication. In order to insure myself against missing any op- 
portunity to broaden my view or to develop my powers as a writer, I 
enclose $3.00 fer a year’s subscription to THE WRITER to begin with the 
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THE WRITER’s Directory or Periopicats (Continued ) 


SOUTHERN FURNITURE JOURNAL (M), 14 East Fourth 
st., Charlotte, N. C. 

Uses articles and illustrations on the period 
design of furniture, current furniture styles, re- 
tail conditions in various cities, or anything in- 
teresting to the furniture trade in the nature of 
styles or sales reviews. 


SouTHERN Harpware (M), Grant Building, Atlanta, 
Ga. T. W. McAllister, editor. 


Published in the interest of dealers in and 
distributors of hardware and allied lines in the 
Southern states. Uses no fiction, jokes, poetry, 
or articles of a general nature, but does offer 
a market for merchandising material relating to 
the hardware field — articles of a practical na- 
ture on such subjects as advertising, display, 
accounting, collections, etc. Particularly wants 
articles telling of the methods used with success 
by progressive Southern dealers in handling 
some particular line of merchandise. Photographs 
of window displays, store interiors, and display 
cases are desired, as well as samples of forceful 
sales letters, collection letters, or newspaper ad- 
vertisements which dealers have used. Pays, at 
the rate of three-fourths of a cent to one cent 
a word, on publication. 


SOUTHERN Rurauist (S-M), 116 East Hunter st., 
Atlanta, Ga. 50c.; 5c. C. A. Cobb, editor; J. H. 
Reed, associate editor. 


Uses general articles of an agricultural nature 
from the South, and articles suited to farm 
mechanics and home departments from any sec- 
tion. Prints short stories, an occasional serial, a 
little poetry, and some juvenile matter for the 
Club Department. Sets length limits at about 
2,500 words for short stories, and about 500 
words on “What Farmers Are Doing.” Buys 
photographs, and pays three dollars a column 
for regular matter, two dollars a column for de- 
partmental matter, and five dollars a column for 
fiction. Buys serials outright. Runs prize offers, 
which are announced on the editorial page. 


SoutHwest Review (Q), Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, Texas. $2.00; 50c. Jay B. Hubbell, 
editor; George Bond, associate editor; Herbert P. 
Gambrell, managing editor. 


Uses general articles relating to the history, 
literature, folk-lore, and present-day life of the 
South and the Southwest, short stories of realis- 
tic life in these sections, poetry, and plays, but 
no serials, humorous verse, or jokes. Sets length 
limit at from 2,500 to 4,000 words, does not 


buy photographs, and pays, at a minimum rate 
of two-thirds of a cent a word, on publication. 


Sport Story Macazine (S-M), Street & Smith 
Corporation, 79 Seventh ave., New York. $3.00; 
15c. A. L. Sessions, editor. 

Uses short stories, and novelettes with a 
sports flavor, and general articles on sports, but 
no serials, poetry, or jokes. Sets length limits 
for short stories at from 5,000 to 10,000 words, 
and for novelettes at from 15,000 to 20,000 
words, does not buy photographs, and pays, at 
a minimum rate of one cent a word, on accept- 
ance. 

ADDITIONS AND CHANGES 


CoLLece Stories (Q), 8 West 40th st., New York. 
$1.00; 25c. James V. Spadea, editor. 

Uses short stories, novelettes, serials, general 
articles, poetry, humorous verse, and jokes. Sets 
no length limit, buys photographs, and pays, 
from one-half cent to one cent a word, on pub- 
lication. 


Dixre Datry aAnp Povuttry Journat (M), 110 
Seventh ave., Nashville, Tenn. Edgar A. Wright, 
editor. 

Uses articles on poultry and dairying, and 
other material suitable for Southern rural 
readers; and poetry of simple narrative, relating 
to nature or the countryside. 


ForeicN Service (M), Veterans of Foreign Wars 
Headquarters, Kansas City, Kansas. $2.00; 20c. 
Barney Yanofsky, editor. 

Wants material based on actual facts that can 
be checked up with Government records, pre- 
ferring manuscripts written in pleasing fiction 
form. Uses short stories, articles, jokes, and 
humorous verse. 


New Soutu (M), 604 Provident Building, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. $3.00; 25c. Paul Severance, editor. 
Uses short stories, novelettes, three-part se- 
rials, generat articles, plays, and jokes, but no 
poetry, humorous verse, or juvenile matter. Sets 
length limit at 3,000 words, buys photographs of 
views illustrating Southern development, and of 
especial beauty, and pays, from one to three 
cents a word, on publication. 


Topay’s Humor (M), 1112 North boulevard, Oak 

Park, Illinois. $2.50; 25c. Leigh Metcalfe, editor. 

Formerly Snicker Snacks. Uses short humor- 

ous verse, not exceeding 200 words. Does not 

buy photographs, prints no fiction, and pays, 

at a minimum rate of one-half cent a word, on 
publication. 


__ The third printing of this Directory was begun in Tae Writer for March, 1917. Back numbers can be 
supplied. A set of the numbers from January, 1921, to December, 1926, giving the Directory complete, with 
additions and changes bringing everything up to date, and much other valuable matter, will be sent for five 
dollars; with a year’s subscription added for eight dollars. 














You have until March 1, 1927, to enter your MS. 


$2000 WILL BE AWARDED 
for 


A New Book for Boys or Girls ten years old 
or more that may be judged worthy of inclu- 
sion in THE BEACON HILL BOOKSHELF 


JUDGES: 


Ruts G. Hopxrys, Librarian, Polytechnic Preparatory School, Brooklyn. 
Crayton H. Ernst, Editor, The Open Road for Boys, Boston. 
Bertua E. Manony, Director, Bookshop for Boys and Girls 


s, Boston. 

@ To the Author of the story of 40,000 words or over, most suitable for publi- 
cation in The Beacon Hill Bookshelf, as determined by the judges, Little, Brown 
& Company will pay as a bonus the outright sum of $2,000, in addition to the 
ordinary terms of royalty, which will be arranged with the Author. Serial rights 
may be reserved. 

The books in The Beacon Hill Bookshelf are all new editions of established 
favorites with young people, with one exception — “The Boy Whaleman,” by 
George F. Tucker, first published in 1924. This book, like the others, has met 
with the approval of children’s librarians. The series includes: “Little Women,” 
“Little Men,” and “Jo’s Boys,’ by Louisa M. Alcott; “A Prairie Rose,” by 
Bertha E. Bush; “What Katy Did,” by Susan Coolidge; “The Story of Rolf,” 
by Allen French; “Nelly’s Silver Mine,” by Helen Hunt Jackson; “Martin 
Hyde,” by John Masefield; “The Oregon Trail,” by Francis Parkman; “Gold- 
Seeking on the Dalton Trail,” by Arthur R. Thompson; “The Boy Whaleman, " 
by George F. Tucker; “A Daughter of the Rich,” by Mary E. Waller. 


Conditions under which the Award will be made: 


1. Any one, without restriction as to nation- Instructions for return, if not found available, 
ality, age, or sex, shall be eligible for the should be given in the accompanying letter. 
$2,000 Award. 5. No manuscript containing less than 40,000 

2. Only manuscripts of unpublished* works, words shall be considered for the purpose of 
submitted to Little, Brown & Company, before this Competition. Collections of short stories 


March 1, 1927, and accompanied by a state- 
ment that the manuscript is submitted in com- 
petition for the Award, shall be considered. 

3. All manuscripts submitted in this com- 
petition will be considered, first, as competing 
for the Award and, second, for publication by 
Little, Brown & Company on terms to be ar- 
ranged between the Author and Publisher. 
While only one manuscript may receive the 
bonus of $2,000, the publishers hope to find 
among the manuscripts submitted others worthy 
of book publication on the usual royalty terms. 

4. All manuscripts must be carefully type- 
written on one side of paper only, and sent flat 
(not folded) fully prepaid. The Author’s name 
and address should appear on the first sheet. 


are not eligible. 

6. Little, Brown & Company shall acknowl- 
edge all manuscripts submitted in competition 
for this Award and return promptly those found 
unavailable for publication, but they shall not 
be responsible for manuscripts lost in transit. 

If no manuscript of the uired excel- 
lence is submitted, the object of Competi- 
3 will remain unattained and there will be no 
awa 

8. “The decision of the judges shall be ac 
cepted on all questions of eligibility or inter- 
om of the rules, and their award be 
na 

9. The award shall be made as soon as 
possible after the close of the Competition. 


*4 story which has appeared serially is eligible. 
ye Address Beacon Hill Bookshelf Competition 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 




































































BOOK 





ESPECIALLY SUITED TO 


THE NEEDS OF WRITERS 


Little Blue Books are Authentic, 
Pocket-Sized, Averaging 15,000 Words Each. Great Bargain at 5 cents per Copy. 


ORDER BY NUMBER 
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556 
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WRITING MANUALS 


Hints on Writing Short Stories 
Hints on News Reporting 
Hints on Scenario Writing 
Hints on Writing Book Reviews 
Hints on Writing One-Act Plays 
Hints on Writing Advertising 
Hints on Writing Poetry 

Hints on Public Speaking 


WORDS AND THEIR USE 


Romance of Words (Introduction 
to Philology) 


Book of Synonyms 

4,000 Most Essential English 
Words 

A Rhyming Dictionary 

Dictionary of American Slang 


Dictionary of Foreign Words 
and Phrases 

Dictionary of Sea Terms 

4,000 Words Often Mispro- 
nounced 

How to Pronounce 4,000 Proper 
Names 


A Book of Useful Phrases 


SPELLING, GRAMMAR, 
ETC. 


Common Faults in Writing Eng- 
lish 


Spelling Self Taught 

Grammar Self Taught 

Punctuation Self Taught 

Rhetoric Self Taught 

English Composition Self Taught 

How to Improve Your Vocabu- 
lary 


How to Write Letters 
How to Talk and Debate 


How to Improve Your Conver- 
sation 


How to Argue Logically 


READY REFERENCE 


Dictionary of Classical Mythol- 
ogy 


Dictionary of Biblical Allusions 

Hints on Etiquette 

Book of Familiar Quotations 

Popular Shakespearian Quota- 
tions 


Book of Popular Recitations 

Handbook of Legal Forms 

U. S. Constitution and Declara- 
tion of Independence 





835 
872 
1074 
715 
847 
716 


Handbook of Useful Tables 
Manual of Parliamentary Law 
Handbook of Commercial Law 
Auction Bridge for Beginners 
How to Play Card Games 
Mother Goose Rhymes 


GENERAL INFORMA- 
TION 


1003 
1097 


868 


897 

75 
435 
112 


109-110 Facts You 


1009 
1096 


How to Think Logically 


Memory: What It Is and How 
to Use It 


General Hints on Self-Improve- 
ment 


How to Enjoy Your Reading 
On the Choice of Books 
Outline of 100 Best Books 
The Secret of Self-Development 


Should Know 
About the Classics (2 vols.) 


Typewriting Self Taught 
How to Dress on a Small Salary 


MASTERLY FICTION 


12 
23 
277 
57 
698 
1062 
1075 


288 
668 
102 
942 
232 

38 


333 
178 


1046 


Poe’s Tales of Mystery 

Great Stories of the Sea 

Man Without a Country. Hale 
Rip Van Winkle. Irving 

Tales of Chicago Streets. Hecht 
Humoresque. Fannie Hurst 


Tales of Ghouls and Ghosts. 
Bierce 


Tales of the Far North. London 
Humorous Fables. Mark Twain 
Sherlock Holmes Tales 

Two Great Detective Stories 
The Three Strangers. Hardy 


Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
Stevenson 


Mulvaney Stories. Kipling 


One of Cleopatra’s Nights. 
Gautier 


Coquette vs. a Wife. Balzac 





6 Love, and Other Stories. Mau- 
passant 
938 French Tales of Passion ana 
Cruelty 
41 Dickens’ Christmas Carol 
1115 Ridiculous Stories. Leacock 
58 Tales from the Decameron. 
Boccaccio 
948 Famous Russian Love Stories 
MISCELLANEOUS 
166 English as She is Spoke. Mark 
Twain 
186 How I Wrote “The Raven.” 
Poe 
1056 Devil’s Dictionary. Bierce 
30 What Life Means to Me. Lon. 
don 
934 Realism in Literature and Art 
Clarence Darrow 
980 How I Psycho-Analyzed Myself 
Oppenheim 
965 Life Philosophies of Literary 
Masters 
845 Introduction to Chaucer’s Robust 
Presentation of Life 
1106 The Truth About Greenwich 
Village 
63 Practical Value of Poetry. 
Shelley 
413 The Need for Art in Life 
973 Ten O’clock: What Art Ought 


374-375 The Critic as Artist. 


830 
738 
1018 
987 
871 


651 
1136 
472 
77 


304 


to Mean to You. Whistler 


Oscar 
Wilde. 2 vols. 


Crossword Puzzle Book 
Poor Richard’s Almanac 
Book of Humorous Limericks 
The Art of Kissing 


Love Letters of Abelard and 
Heloise 


How to Psycho-Analyze Yourself 
Medieval Art and the Church 
Strange Notes of Samuel Butler 


What Great Men Learned About 
Women 


What Great 
About Men 


Women Learned 











ORDER BY NUMBER: If you want “Rhyming Dictionary” put down 
“25.” Order at least 20 books (minimum order $1), as many more as 
you like, at 5c each —remit by cash, check, or money order. Add 10 
percent of the amount of your order to your remittance, for carriage 
charges, or your books will be shipped express collect. Canadian and 
foreign customers must remit with order at the rate of 6c per book. 
Big 1927 catalogue, listing more than 1,150 Little Blue Books on all 


subjects, mailed free to anyone on request. 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS CO., 


Dept. S-7_ Girard, Kansa s 





















The 
FREE-LANCE 
WRITER’S 
HANDBOOK 


DO YOU WANT TO KNOW 


The attributes of a success- 
ful novel? 
(Hamilton Gibbs, author of 
Soundings, best-selling novel of 
1925, tells you. See page 36) 


The secret of the successful 
detective story? 
(Mary Roberts Rinehart tells 
you. See page 67) 











How to break into Broad- 
way? 
(Augustus Thomas tells you. 
See page 129) 

Established markets for the 
beginner? (See page 32) 


The author’s profit from a 
book? (See page 22) 


The demand for non-fiction? 
(See page 26) 

How to write storiettes? (See 
page 81) 

The field for the juvenile 
story? (See page 89) 

How to adapt your story to 
the screen? (See page 152) 


What movie producers want? 
(See page 144) 


The demand in the amateur 
play market? (See page 133) 


The possibilities of the radio 
play? (See page 138) 


For answers to these — and 
thousands of other ques- 
tions every writer asks — 
order this book now! 


This Book Cost $4000 


before a single page of manuscript went to 
the printer. This is the price you would have 
had to pay if you had collected the informa- 
tion that is in it. Our belief that the writer 
who follows its authoritative advice will find 
it of untold value is confirmed by a host of 
comments like these received from the earliest 
buyers: 


“The best thing of its kind! A big idea prompted 
the book and the book will prompt bigger ones for 
writers.” (G. W. L. Pennsylvania) 


“Already it has proven its worth to me, and I 
find it an inexhaustible fund of knowledge.” (J. G. 
B. Massachusetts) 


“T only wish I might have had such a book many 
years ago for I would have been saved much un- 
necessary work and disappointment. I consider the 
market news section well worth the price of the 
book and the rest of it is a treasure house to the 
beginner.” (D. F. California) 


“We know that it will fill a long felt want in 
any publishing office.” (Western Newspaper As- 
sociation. Spokane, Washington) 


“Tt is as nearly perfect as anything I can con- 
ceive.” (W. H. W. New York) 


Thirty-six authorities have collaborated in 
presenting this round-robin of advice, informa- 
tion and studies in special technique. And 
one thousand editors tell what they want from 
writers, in the most up-to-date manuscript 
market directory possible to obtain. 


All in one convenient volume, $5.00 


(Cash orders filled postpaid) 


THE WRITER PUBLISHING CO., 
HARVARD SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Send me for five days’ free examination a 
copy of THe Free LANCE WritTErR’s Hanp- 
Book. If I accept it I will pay $5.00, plus 
parcel postage. 


Address 


SS 
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